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Notes. 


ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD AND SERJEANTS-AT-LAW. 


The readers of “N. & Q.” who have no distaste for a 
little “ quaint lore,” may find some interest in the follow- 
ing discussion upon the subject of the preeminence of 
the Order of Knighthood before the degree of Serjeant- 
at-Law. The handwriting is that of Sir Richard St. 
George, Norroy in 1603, who died Clarenceux in 1635. 
It is one of several articles upon precedence, written at 
the commencement of a folio MS. entitled S¢. George's 
Baronage, and has not appeared in print. .. ¥ 


A Report of a familiar Conference between a 


stow an hour or two for my sake, to look into 
the Abridgment, and gather me out of your cases 


| concerning Knights, and when I come to my lands 


| 


I will give you a double fee.” “Give me time 
till to-morrow,” saith his acquaintance, “ and for 
your sake I will see what I can do.” So for that 
time they parted. 

The next morning the young Esquire came 
again, and asked what he had done. “ What,” 
quoth the Student, “ you are very hasty; it re- 
quireth longer time yet, take here what I have 
found in so short a space: it is somewhat touched, 
quoth he, “in the Book Cases of A° 40 E. & 


| 36., and A° 7 H. 4. fol. 7., but more plainly A° 11 


Knight's eldest Son and a Student in the Law of | 


the Realm concerning the Preeminence of the 

Order of Knighthood before the Degree of a Ser- 

jeant-at- Law. 

The eldest son of a Knight, a youth of good 
metal, having heard it bruited that of late the 


H. 4. fol. 40., where Thorning, Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, saith expressly that ‘if an 
Action be brought against a Knight, not naming 


| him Knight, the Suit could not go forward, be- 


Serjeants-at-Law strove to take place of Knights, | 
was desirous to inform himself therein, thereupon | 
he got the Book intituled Honor, Military and | 


Civil, and that which is called the Glory of Gene- 
rosity, wherein many worthy things he found 
written of the honor of Knighthood, but finding 
very little of the degree of the Serjeant-at-Law, 


but not being satisfied therewith, he bethought | 


him of an acquaintance, a good student in the law 
of the Realm, and cast about how he might get 
from him how the law of the Realm did account 
of Knighthood. After some friendly discourse be- 
tween them they fell to talk of the multitude of 
Knights lately made: “I doubt not,” quoth the 
young gentleman, “ it will breed a disgrace to the 
whole degree.” “It may beso,” quoth bis friénd, 
“but seeing it hath pleased the King’s Majesty to be 
bountiful therein at his first coming, why should 
the degree take any hurt thereby, for I can tell you 
in our realm they have been of great esteem ?” 
“Why,” saith the young gentleman, “what hath 
the Law to do with them?” “Yes,” saith he, “I 
remember well that this word Miles in our Law 
hath been always taken to be Nomen dignitatis, so 
that a Knight might not sue nor be sued but by 
the name of Knight, though it were not so ne- 
cessary for Lords and other great Officers to have 
there title of their dignity added to their name in 
such like cases.” ‘ What should be the reason of 
that?”-quoth the youth. “I am not ready,” saith 
the Lawyer, “to yield you a good reason of a 
sudden, for I have applied my study to a more 
— end, and have thought of these things 

ut obiter; yet in a short time I think I should be 
able to say somewhat to the matter, for our law 
is grounded upon exquisite reason ; but for the 
present I suppose verily that it tendeth to prove 
that the name of Knight-was then in much re- 
putation.” “I pray you,” quoth the youth, “ be- 





cause,’ said he, ‘the word Knight is a name of 
dignity ; and most fully a° 7 H. 6. fol. 15., where 
Richard Hankford having begun a Suit against 
another about the presentation to a benefice, was 
during the Suit made a Knight. In that case 
Judgment was given that his Suit should go to 
the ground; and in the handling thereof Paston, 
a gentlemanlike Serjeant, said that it was honor- 
able to the Realm to make Knights ; and Babing- 
ton, Chief Justice, said that if any mete man being 
sent for did refuse to take upon him that Order and 
honor, for so the words be, he was to be fined, and 
in a Case a° 32 H. 6. fol. 29., it is affirmed by 
Prisot, a great learned Judge, that if an Esquire 
be made a Knight, the name of Esquire was gone, 
but if a Knight were made an Ear! or Duke, the 
name of Knight remained ; and a° 7 E. 4. fol. 23., 
at two several times divers of the Judges were of 
opinion that this word Knight was not only Nomen 
dignitatis, but parcel of his name also. Take 
this,” quoth he, “for the present, and at mores 
leisure I shall find more.” 

“ Well,” saith the other, “I thank you for this, 
but tell me, I pray you, is the Law so still ?” 

“ Yea, surely,” answered the Student, “ for any- 
thing I know, save that I remember there was a 
Statute made a° 1 Edw. the VI., to remedy the 
overthrowing of the Suit, if the Plaintiff during 
the continuance thereof were made a Knight.” 
“ That hath good reason,” replied the youth: “in 
my little skill, it is hard that a Suit well begun 
should be dashed by an addition of honor,” and so 
bidding him farewell. -Saith the Student unto 
him, “you are at good leisure: take here, I will 
lend you the Statute Book in English ; turn them 
over, perhaps you may find there of Knights for 
your purpose, for I remember somewhat, but it is 
not now ready with me.” 

The young Esquire took the book home with 
him, and being sett on edge, began with the great 


| Charter of restitution and confirmation of the An- 


cient Customs and Liberties of England granted by 
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King Henry the 3rd in the sixth year of his reign. 
In the XII. Chapter he found it ordained, That 
Assizes of novel eee and of mortchauncestor 
should not be taken any other where, but within 
the Counties where they happened, and that the 
King himself or his Chief Justice (if he were out 
of the realm) should send his Justices through 
every County once a year, who with the Knights 
of the same County should there take the Assizes: 
it encouraged him well to have so good luck at 
the first, and going on he found like credit given 
unto Knights in the Statute of Westminster the 
first in the 3rd year of Edward the Ist, the 30th 
Chapter, and in the Statute of anno 27 of Ed, 
the Ist, Capt. 3 et 4, whereby they were appointed 
to be associated to the Justices of Nisi prius: also 
he found besides amongst the Statutes of West- 
minster the Ist, Capit 35, especial provision made 
that every tenant should pay to hislandlord towards 
the making of his eldest son of his said landlord 
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the Lawyer, “for a young beginner.” The young 
gentleman thereupon fell in this speech: “ But 
what say you to your Serjeants-at-Law, ought 
they to take place above Knights? for so I hear 
say they begin to do.” With this the Lawyer 
smilingly tacking on him, “ Why not,” quoth he, 
“if they can get it; the Common law, I tell you, 
is an honorable profession.” “Hey, but good 
Sir,” quoth the Youth, “ do you think it well done 
indeed ? Have you amongst your own Book cases 
as much Warrant for the reputation of a Serjeant, 
as you have delivered me for a Knight? I tell you 
true, I find nothing among the old Statutes for 
their credit.” “ Yes,” saith he,” “I can shew you 
an opinion of a late learned man that this word 
Serjaunt is a name of dignity as well as a Knight.” 


| “* What,” quoth the Youth, “and that a Suit 


Knight,—that pleased him also, and began to | 


imagine it might be his own turn to have some 


benefit by that Statute hereafter ; but he observed | 


moreover out of it that about that time it seemed 
to be a chargeable thing to be made a Knight, 


| 


and going on amongst those Statutes, and out of | 


the 42nd Chapter of Westminster the 2nd, a°. 
13 E. 1. he gathered much plausible matter, for 
there he found that Earls and Barons long before 
that time had used to take the Order of Knight- 
hood upon them as an addition of honor; for 
there it was provided, because the Marshal began 
to exact over great Fees, that if he had taken a 
Palfrey at the doing of their homage, he should 
not take another Palfrey when the King made 
them Knights, but should content himself with 
one Palfrey for both, or with the ancient price 
thereof, and this was long before there was any 
special order of Knighthood invented in England 
after the Conquest: yet he turned further and 
light upon the Statute of Carlile made a°, 15 E. 2., 
by which it was enacted about acknowledging of 
Fines to be levied of Lands between party and 
party (a matter of great importance), if any of the 
parties could not appear in Court, that then one 
at the least of the Judges of the same Court with 
an Abbot, Prior, or Knight, should go to the 
party and take his acknowledgement and certify 
the same ; and turning to and fro he found another 
old ordinance concerning matters of Tournaments, 
in which noble exercise Knights were associates 
to Earls and Barons, and one law for them all. 
So thinking he had enough he gave over for the 
time. After a day or two he went with his col- 
lections to visit his Lawyer; upon the meeting, 
“ What,” saith the Lawyer, “have gou found any 
thing for your purpose?” “ Yea, that I have,” 
answered the Youth ; “ I hope I shall turn Lawyer 
also, I have so good luck;” and shewed him his 
labours. “It is well done in good faith,” saith 


brought by a Lawyer before he was Serjaunt 
should abate, he being made Serjeant?” “I can- 
not shew any precedent thereof,” saith the other, 
“nor remember any book Cast thereupon; but 
look into the Statute I told you on the last day 
concerning such matters, and you shall find that 
it stretched by express name into Serjeants as well 
as into Knights.” “I beseech you let me see the 
Statute,” saith the Youth, “ for now I think I 
taste a Statute.” Well, the Lawyer turned to the 
Statute, and there they found it so: “ Indeed you 
have said sore to me,” saith the Youth, “ but yet 
I espy a difference ; the Knight is there placed be- 
fore the Serjeant; another thing I note that Barons 
be mentioned there also; and yet ye told me the 
other day that Baro was not nomen dignitatis in 
your Law. Why, then, did they needlessly put 


| them in amongst the rest?” “I was not of coun- 





sel with the penning of the Act,” quoth the Law- 
yer. “I cannot tell you readily.” “Will you 
hear the wit of a young lad,” quoth the Youth, 
“ they found the Baron worthy of more than that, 
and the Serjeants themselves being most likely 
the penners or survitors of such a Law Act, put 
themselves in for their Credit: he is an ill cook, 
they say, that cannot lick his own fingers.” The 
Lawyer laughed heartily at his reason. There 
sate by them at that time a Solicitor to a Noble- 
man; “In good sooth,” quoth he, “by your good 
favor, if you will give me leave to speak, I have 
much marvelled at one thing in reading over my 
Lord’s ancient evidence: I find very many old 
Deeds, and many Knights Witnesses unto them, 
and most commonly in these words, ‘ hiis Testibus 
Dominis F. T. Militibus,’ &e.; and yet I know 
well these Witnesses were never Lords, and if he 
were a Lord and Knight also, yet was it all one; 
and many Knights in their own Deeds did also 
write themselves * Sciant quod ego Dominus E. F. 
Miles,’ &c., and their Wives be called Ladies as 
long as they live.” “You say somewhat for the 
estimation of Knights,” saith the Youth, “ for since 
I was at School I have learned, that Dominus in 
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Latin is Lord in English, and in French Sire, 
whereby you cause me to observe that unto this 
day Knights be commonly called St F. E. or S' 
F. T.” Thereupon the speech between them 
brake, for it seemed the other two had more mat- 
ter of earnest to confer upon. ‘The Youth bade 
them farewell, and told the Lawyer he had forgot 
his Books, but he would bring them the next day 
with thanks. Having little to do when he came 
home, he fell to turn over the Book of the Statutes 
in the time of King Henry 8th, and, by mere 
chance, light upon a Statute concerning Apparel 
in the first year of his reign, Capt. 14. ; and being 
desirous to know what Apparel he himself might 
wear, he found there prohibited, amongst other 
things, that no man under the degree of a Knight, 
except Spiritual Men and Serjeants at the Law, 
should use any more Cloth in a long Gown than 
four broad yards. “Oh,” saith he, “that I had 
the Lawyer here! I would put him down con- 
cerning his Serjeant. I understand English as 
well as the best of them.” He turned further, 
and found the like Law word for word in effect, 
a° 7 H.3., Ca.7. “What,” quoth he, “if the 
Serjeant had been wrong in the first Statute to 
be put under the degree of a Knight, could he 
not right himself in the next? I am verily per- 


suaded there was no question in those days but | 


that the degree of a Serjeant was under the de- 


gree of a Knight.” So he left it till the next day, | 


when he carried home the Book. 

“I thank you for your book, Sir,” quoth he; 
“in faith I have found here matter enough to 
persuade your Serjeants to content them with 
their due place, for I have heard the most of them 
to be grave and modest men.” ‘“ What is that?” 
quoth the Lawyer. So he shewed him the two 
Statutes: when he had read them he paused 
awhile, and then with a good courage to the task, 
quoth he, “ you are never a whit the nearer: both 
these Statutes be repealed.” “ Repealed,” quoth 
the Youth, and with a second breath, “ what 
though,” quoth he, “ I am sure I may nevertheless 
truly collect out of them what the opinion of the 
whole Parliament was then concerning the dif- 
ference of their degrees.” ‘ Well, well,” saith 
the Lawyer, “there is a late Statute; we will see 
how that Statute runneth.” So he turned to the 
Statute of 24 H. 8. cap. 15., and read it over. 
“Hey,” said the Student, “here is no such 
matter.” ‘ Marry, no mervaile,” saith the other, 
“ for that Clause of long Gowns wherein this dif- 
ference is set out, is wholly left out, but is there 
anything contrary to this in the former?” “I 
tell you truly, as little skill as I have I note one 
thing in it more than I knew before concerning 
the solemn state of a Knight; it is here generally 
prohibited, that no man unless he be a Knight 
shall wear any Collar of S.S.; indeed I have seen 
very few at this day but the Judges that be 


Knights use them.” “You are very earnest in 
your father’s behalf,” saith the Lawyer. “ Hey, 
but for the truth,” quoth the other; “but one 
thing more I would fain see and I have done: you 
told me of an Authority that this word Serjeant 
was Nomen dignitatis, let me see the place if you 
be a good fellow.” So he took down his Brooke’s 
Abridgment, and showed him the place where 
Brooke saith “ dicitur alibi quod seruiens ad legem 
est nomen dignitatis.” ‘ Alibi,” saith the young 
gentleman, “ where is that Alibi? Have you read 
it in any other Book of your Law?” “ Indeed,” 
saith the other, “ Ido not remember it.” ‘ Well,” 
quoth the other, “ I doubt your book is misprinted, 
for alibi it should be nullibi.”. “You are very 
pleasant,” quoth the Lawyer. “ Nay,” quoth he, 
“T have done. I love Lawyers well, and hope to 
be a Serjeant myself if I could once get through 
my Littleton, and I tell you true, in the Book of 
Heraldry that be published, Serjeants be ranked 
but amongst Squires. Farewell now my good 
| Lawyer, and I may chance to have a turn or two 
about with an Herald in this matter, as well as I 
have had with you, if I may light of a man of 
judgment and skill in their profession, as I hear 
| say some of them are at this time, and I will take 
a time to look over the Ancient Chronicle and 
History of our Nation what they report of Knight- 
| hood, for I hope to find there recorded that Kings 
have honored their eldest sons and your greatest 
| men, whom you call Peers, et magnates regni, with 
| the order of Knighthood, as a great grace unto 
them. Avzev.” 








THE LIVERY COMPANIES OF LONDON. 


To all who entertain an intelligent curiosity to 
know how merry old England founded and built 
up her commercial constitution and prosperity, 
the history of our municipal corporations will af- 
ford the most direct and credible information. 
In the annals and records of the various worship- 
ful Companies may also be found much that is 
curious and interesting illustrative of the progress 
of society, its manners, commerce, and domestic 
arts. It is true we have some few particulars of 
what old Chaucer calls each “solempne and grete 
fraternyte” in the pages of Stow, Strype, and 
Maitland; but it was Mr. J. B. Heath who, in 
1829, first set the example of printing in a sepa- 
rate form Zhe History of the Grocers’ Company, 
|and the biographies of its most distinguished 
|members. ‘Then followed Mr. Herbert's labo- 
| sous and valuable work, The History of the 
Twelve Great Livery Companies, 1834-7. The 
| subjoined list will farther exhibit at a glance 
what has since been attempted towards investi- 
gating the peculiar history of each Company ; and 
which it is hoped will lead others connected with 
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those ancient guilds still unchronicled, to follow 
the example set them by these able antiquaries 
and historiographers. This list has been mostly 
compiled from the well-arranged Catalogues of the 
London Institution, and may possibly admit of ad- 
ditions : 

Carpenters’ Company.—An Historical Account of the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters of the City of London, 
compiled chiefly from Records in their possession. By 
Edward Basil Jupp. 8vo. 1848. 


Croruworkers’ Company. The Record of a Visit of 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel and Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to the Clothworkers’ Company, on the 8th of August, 
1844. Privately printed. 8yvo. 1844. 


Coopers’ Company.— Historical Memoranda, Charters, 
Documents, and Extracts, from the Records of the Cor- 
ration and the Books of the Company, 1396—1848. 
y James Francis Firth. Privately printed. 8vo. 1848, 


Drarers’ Company. Reports of Deputations who 
visited the Estates of the Company in the County of Lon- 
donderry in Ireland, in the years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820, 
1827, 1832, and 1839; in pursuance of Resolutions of the 


Court of Assistants of the Company of Drapers. Ordered | 


to be printed for the use of the Members. 8vo. 1841. 

A Copy of the Will of Mr. Francis Bancroft, deceased, 
late Citizen and Draper of London. Printed for the 
Company. With an Account of the Salaries, Duties, and 
Emoluments of the Officers and Servants of his School at 
Mile-End; together with the Rules and Orders for the 
general Conduct of that Institution. 8vo. 1840. 


FisumonGers’ Company. The Fishmongers’ Pageant 
on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1616. Chrysanaleia, the Golden 
Fishing: devised by Anthony Munday, Citizen and 
Draper, represented in Twelve Plates by Henry Shaw, 
F.S.A., from contemporary Drawings in possession of the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers: accompanied with 
various illustrative documents and an historical Intro- 
duction by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. Privately 
printed for the Company. Folio, 1844. 


Grocers’ Company. Some account of the Worship- 
ful Company of Grocers of the City of London. By John 


Benjamin Heath. Not published. 8vo. 1829, The Se- | 


cond Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. 1854. 


IronmonGcErRs’ Company.— Some Account of the 
Worshipful Company of Ironmongers. Compiled from 
their own Records and other authentic sources of informa- 
tion, by John Nicholl, F.S.A. Privately printed. Royal 
8vo. 1851. 

A Glance at the Pictures in the Hall of the Worshipful 
Company of Ironmongers, in Fenchurch Street, London. 
By Leapidge Smith. Privately printed. 4to. 1847. 


Savtrers’ Company. Some Account of the Worshipful 
Company of Salters, its Members and Benefactors, from 
the earliest known period of its history until the opening 


of the New Hall on the 23rd of May, 1827. Compiled | 
from various sources by an old Salter [ Thomas Gillespy]. | 


8vo. 1827. 

A Narrative containing the Observations and Remarks 
of a Member of the Salters’ Company [Francis Kemble}, 
on a Tour through the Manor of Sal, and other parts of 
Londonderry in Ireland, in the month of August, 1830. 
8vo. 1830. 

The Narrative of a Tour made by Two Members of the 


Salters’ Company [T. Gillespy and W. Hicks] in the 


month of July, 1838. 8vo, 1838. 
Short Particulars of the Manor of Sal, being the pro- 


¢€ 


pa of the Worshipful Company of Salters of the 

rish Plantation of Ulster. 8vo. 1838. 

[To this volume are attached Five Maps and Plans: 
namely, Ireland, South and North; a Survey of the 
Salters’ Buildings at Mahary-Felt, and Salters’ Town; 
the Estates of the Company of Salters situate in the 
County of Londonderry, 1837; and a Plan of the Town 
of Magherafelt, situate on the Estate of the Company. ] 
The Narrative of a Visit of Two Members of the Court 

of the Salters’ Company to the Manor of Sal in 1841 [by 

T. Gillespy and W. Hicks]. 8vo. 1841. 

Some Account of the Town of Magherafelt and the 
Manor of Sal in Ireland, belonging principally to the 
Worshipful Company of Salters. By the Father of that 
Company [T. Gillespy]. 8vo. 1842. 
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GREEK FIRE. 


In treating of fire balls this famous projectile 
should not be forgotten. Gibbon aan 52.) has 
given a long account of the Greek fire, and its 
| effects at the two sieges of Constantinople, a.p. 668 
—675, and a.p. 716—718. He has quoted almost 
every author on the subject, but has overlooked 
the fact that Baptista, Porta, Magia Naturalis, 
lib. xii. cap. 2., has stated that it is made by boil- 
| ing willow charcoal, salt, ardent aqua vite, sul- 
| phur, pitch, frankincense, threads of soft Ethiopian 
wool, and camphor together. In his fourth 
chapter, Porta gives directions for making “ tubes 
ejaculating fire a long way.” 

“Let a piece of wood three feet long be rounded, and 
hollowed out with a lathe, the inner diameter a palm 
[qy. width of the hand or four fingers}, the wood a finger 
in thickness, let it be guarded [strengthened] within by 
| an iron plate, and without by iron hoops, at the mouth, 

the middle, and the end [heel], then let the remainder be 
| bound with iron wire lest it should burst and hurt your 
| own friends. You shall fill the hollow with this mixture. 
Three parts gunpowder [ tormentarii pulveris ], colophon 
| [see “N. & Q.,” 294 S. iv. 35.], tutty, sulphur [qy. ms! 
half a part ; you must pound the sulphur and colophony 
| 


thoroughly, sprinkle them with oil and work them well 
with your hands — then stop the mouth with linen cloth, 
wax and pitch, so that the powder shall not fall out, 
make a hole in this, put a match to it.” 

This last, however, cannot be the Greek fire, 
unless we suppose the use of gunpowder was 
| known in the seventh century. The probability 

is, however, that the Ignis Grecus, or Feu Gré- 
| geois was a sort of Congreve rocket, for Joinville 
( History of St. Louis) says, — 

“Tt came through the air flying like a winged long- 
tailed dragon, about the thickness of a hogshead, with a 
| noise like thunder, and as swift as lightning.” 
| We know that fireworks of various kinds were 
| made by the Chinese long before gunpowder was 
| known in Europe. Is it not probable that the 
Greek Emperor obtained the secret through some 
travellers, or by the assistance of the Arabs ? 

Any light the readers of “ N. &. Q.” could throw 
jon the subject would be very acceptable. A. A. 
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CHURCHWARDENS ACCOUNTS. 


The Churchwardens’ Account Book of my little 
parish commences a.p. 1690, and a recent exa- 
mination of its contents assures me that there is 
little to be gleaned from them of general interest 
even to an antiquary. The single subject which 
seems to me worthy of a note relates to the de- 
struction of vermin. In the accounts of the first 
year, 1690, we find the following item: 

“4 Polcatt’s heads - - Is, 4d.” 

This appears to have been the invariable price 
till 1788, when we find one charged 6d. Fox's 
heads were always valued at 1s. each; as also 
those of martens, cats, and badgers (the latter 
animal being probably entered as a grey in 1744). 
Stoats’ heads also, which only appear once, seem 
to have been valued at 4d. 

In 1763, the following notice occurs: 

“ At our usual Meeting at Easter we y® Parisnors has 
agreed to pay: 

Sixpence per Duzen for Rats. 

For Foxes one Shiling. 

For a Bager one Shilling. 

For Marton one Shilling. 

For Polcatt four pence. 

For Sparows three halpence per duzen.” 

The consequences of this declaration of war, in 
which rats and sparrows were first pronounced to 
be public enemies, fell very unequally upon them. 

It apparently produced only two dozen spar- 
rows in all: but payments were made, in the 
course of the year, for no less than some 115 
dozen of rats! After this period the sum total of 
payments for rats and “ other varmints” sank to 
a general average of only some 30s. per annum; 
and the only animal afterwards particularised is 
an occasional polecat. 

In 1699 payment was made for no less than 
seventeen foxes. In another year for fifteen; in 
others for eleven. The badger and marten were 
of much less common occurrence. 

In seventy-two years, i. e. from 1690 to 1762, 
we find that a destruction took place of — 

180 polecats, 
179 foxes, 
13 badgers, 
19 martens, and 
4 stoats; 
besides a few undistinguished victims. 

Another payment also may be worth mention- 
ing, which begins in 1760 and continues for some 
years : 

“P4 James Stickland for kiping [keeping] 

the Dogs out of Church - - - 5s, Od. 
C. W. Bryesam. 


Bingham’s Melcombe, Dorchester. 





Richmond Parish Register. — Extracts from “ A 
Booke containing the Actes and Proceedings of 
y* Vestry of Richmond.” 
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“ May 12. 1624 (22 Jas. I.). The Parish petition the 
— of Wales (postea Chas, I.) to assist in providing a 
Sell. 

“Oct. 11, 1630 (6 Chas. I.). Five bells were to be 
hung up; — Sir Robert Douglas promising he would get 
one Bell of the King, and the Vestry would contribute 
one also. 

“Oct. 9. 1637 (18 Chas. I.) Simon Hughes is to be 


| paid 4d. every Lord’s-day, for the quieting of the Chil- 





dren in Divine Service, and the whipping out of the Dogs. 
The said 4d. to be paid by the Churchwardens. 
®, 


Richmond, Surrey. 


WEST-CoUNTRY “con.” 


In that very interesting and well-conducted 
work, Chambers's Journal, a question is raised 
(No. 183., July 4, 1857,) which demands the 
prompt attention of all earnest etymologists. It 
appears that in certain villages of Devonshire, it 
is the custom to build the walls of cottages with a 
mixture of loamy earth and straw beaten up to- 
gether, and that this mixture goes by the pro- 
vincial name of “ cob.” 

The writer remarks : — 

“ The etymology of cob has long puzzled the lexicogra- 
phers. Nor do the Devonshire philologists throw any 
important light on the derivation. Chapple has struck 
out the most ingenious theory.” 

The meaning of “cob” and “cob-walls” has 
been repeatedly discussed in “N. & Q.” (1* 8S. 
viii. 279., &c.) ; but the subject is thus reopened. 

The theory of Chapple (see his Review, 1785, 
p- 50.) is, that cob is “ possibly from the British 
chawp (Ictus), & Gr. xorrds, contusus, because the 
earth and straw ought to be well beaten, trod, or 
pounded together.” 

This etymology well accords with the meaning 
of our English verb, to cob, already cited in “N. 
& Q.,” i. e. to bruise or beat. It also corresponds 
to that of the old French verb, cobbir (said to be 
borrowed from the nautical English), to bruise, 
bump, or break into pieces. 

But here is another derivation. 

The practice of building walls of earth or loam is 
eastern, and has passed into western Europe from 
the East. I have witnessed the process in the 
Spanish Peninsula, where, in building the earthen 
walls of a cottage, the custom is to form first a 
sort of matrix for the prepared earth with pa- 
rallel boards set on edge, with a vacant space be- 
tween them. In this matrix the earth is placed, 
well beaten down, and left to settle. When the 
earth has become hard and dry, the boards on 
each side of it are raised, fresh earth is added, and 
in this manner the wall is gradually built. 

Thus, in the process of building, the earth, by 
means of the boards, is held together, supported, 
and shored up. That is, in old Spanish, the earth 
is “ acobado” (a-cob-ado), propped and sustained 
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—for that is what acobado means. And as, in times 
long past, there doubtless was an intercourse be- 
tween N. W. Spain and S. W. England, we may 
infer that Devonshire owes not only the loamy 
walls of its cottages to the similar structures of 
the Spanish Peninsula, but the much-agitated 
term cob to the old Spanish verb, acobar. 

There are other derivations of cob, which might 
be plausibly suggested. But, on a general view 
of the subject, the Spanish derivation appears on | 
the whole the most probable. 

I can give no account of the old Spanish “aco- | 
bar” (to prop, to shore up), except that it appears 
to be connected with the medieval term “ acoys” 
(a prop or support). 

The above suggestions are offered in the hope 
that the subject will receive further illustration in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” Tuomas Boys. 








GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: ABSTINENCE. 


From Things strangled and Blood as practised 
by Christians condemned (2™ S. iii. 486.) — See 
Andrewes’s Opuscula, ad calc. He refers to Ter- | 
tullian, who lived in the second century; to 
Sozomen, lib. i. c. xi.; to Augustine against 
Faustus ; to the Council of Gangra, within two or 
three years as ancient as the first Council of Nice, 
Canon ii.; and the General Council of Chalcedon. 
See also Wagenseil, Tela Ignea Satane, p. 553. 
Gent. Mag., 1736, p. 126. 

The same approved, — Curcellei Opera Theolo- 
gica, Amstelodami, 1755, fol., pp. 943-81. Boone's 
Book of Churches and Sects (Acts xv.) enume- 
rates those which consider the law of abstinence 
still binding upon them. The injunctions in 
Acts xv. 29. are the so-called precepts of Noah. 

Abstinence or Fasting.— Leo Allatius de Con- 
sensione, &c. Suiceri Thesaur. (Nnorea), Du Cange 
(Jejunium). Hoffmann, Ler. Univ. (Castimonia). 
See Fasts and Festivals. 

Popish Abstinence revived from Pagan.—Gale’s 
Court of the Gentiles, Part 11. | 
Monastic Abstinence. v. Cassiani Opera, fol., 
Atrebati, 1628, pp. 103-45. Climaci Scala Para- 
dist (Bibl. Patr., 1624, pp. 230-2.). Bernardi 
= See also Asceticism, Monachism, Passions. 

bstinence of the Therapeute or Contemplative 
Essenes.—Prideaux’s Connexion, and the authori- 
ties given in Fabricii Evangelii Lux Salut. Of 
the Ebionites, Marcionites, Tatians and Encra- 
tites, Epiphanius, Mosheim, with Murdock’s notes. 

Pythagorean Abstinence.—Porphyrius de Ab- 
stinentia ab esu Animalium (in Epicteti Enehiridio, 
Cantab., 1655), the only work referred to by 
Watt of those here enumerated. Windet, de Statu 
Vita Functorum ; Hierocles in Pyth., Aurea Car- 
mina, 67, 68, 69. Of the Gymnosophists, ancient 
and modern, Hoffmann, s. v., In Casto. Of the G. 


\ 
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of India, v. Palladius, de Gentibus Indie et Brag- 
manibus. S. Ambrosius, de Moribus Brachma- 
norum. Anonymus, de Bragmanibus. Fol. Lon- 
dini, 1665. Bisiiorsecak. CuETHAM. 


Minor Hates. 


Brahminical Prophecy concerning British Rule 
in India. — ‘The following extract from an interest- 
ing letter (published in the British Banner news- 
paper, July 16), addressed to the Rev. Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society, from the Rev. 
A. F. Lacroix, one of the Society’s missionaries in 
India, is worth inserting in “N.& Q.” The letter 
is dated Calcutta, June 3, 1857: 


“We are passing through a most critical period, such 


| as I] have never seen during my thirty-six years’ residence 


in India, and which I believe has not been witnessed 
before. It is strange that it should happen just a century 
after the taking of Bengal by the British under Lord 
Clive; the battle of Plassy, which decided the fate of the 
country, having been fought on the 23rd June, 1757. 
There has been for many years a Brahminical prediction, 


| current among the natives, and which I have often heard 


referred to, viz., that the British rule in India would last 


| just one hundred years; and I should not be surprised 


that this pseudo-prophecy may have had some influence 
in inducing the Sepoys to revolt_at the present time.” 

I have seen, I think, all the Indian news which 
has appeared lately in The Times and other 
papers, but do not remember having previously 
met with any reference to such a prophecy. 

Mercator, A.B. 


“ Du sublime au ridicule il n'y a qu'un pas.” — 
This aphorism of Napoleon, though never more 
applicable than to his own case, has been often 
anticipated. In reading to-day a MS. Common- 
Place Book of Edward Lord Oxford (circa 1725) 
I find this quotation : — 

“Le magnifique et le ridicule sont si voisins qu’ils 
touchent.” 

There is nothing to indicate whence it was 
made. 


Instrument of Torture.—The author of the 
Waverley Anecdotes informs us that there existed 
anciently in Scotland a contrivance for torturing 
the fingers ; but no such instrument is in existence, 
nor does tradition inform us of its description: 
therefore it is quite lost. 

Being some time ago at Nettlecote Hall, the 
many-gabled seat of the Pophams, I there saw an 
instrument for torturing the fingers. Supported 
at each end by a leg was a beam of wood about 
four inches square, split down the middle, with a 
hinge on the left-hand side, and on the right a 
staple and contrivance for a padlock. I observed 
along the edge a number of hollows, in which a 
finger could be introduced without inconvenience, 
but raising the upper half of the beam there are 
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holes to receive the first joint of the finger in the 
lower half: the upper half being now let down 
presses the knuckles flat, producing great pain, 
and completely imprisoning the sufferer. Pre- 
suming that the account of this instrument of 
torture may be interesting to some of your 
Scottish readers, I submit it to your agpeovel. 
oun CREMESTRA. 

Hull. 

“ Saving one’s Bacon.” —I know not whether 
the origin of this phrase has ever been discussed 
in “N. & Q.:”* if so, I am induced to reopen the 
subject. A few days since I was talking to an 
elderly friend, and saying that I purposed inviting 
your aid to solve the mystery, when he volunteered 
the following solution. In the time of the last 
French war evil-disposed persons would for a 
freak alarm the county (Devon) by firing the 
signal beacons ; on this a crier was ordered to pro- 
claim the punishment awarded by law to such 
offenders : instead of using the words “ firing the 
beacon,” he is reported to have distorted it into 
“frying any bacon.” Hence, so my friend informs 
me, arose the expression “ Saving one’s bacon.” 
Can any of your numerous readers give a better 
solution ? J. B.S. 

Collumpton. 


Queen Katherine Parr: Polydore Virgil_—From 
a copy of Joannes Ball's Catalogus Scriptorum 
Iilustrium, abounding with marginal MS. notes of 
the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, I extract the following, which 
may not have appeared in print: 

“ Catherina Latimera vel Parra. — Shee was told by an 
astrologer that did calculate her nativitie that she was 
borne to sett in the highest state of impiall majestie: 
which became most true. Shee hadd all the eminent 
starrs and planetts in her house: this did worke suche 
a loftie conceite in her that her mother cowld never make 
her sewe or doe any small worke, sayinge her handes were 
ordayned to touch crownes and scepters, not needles and 
thymbles.” 


“ Polydorus Vergilius, — that most rascall dogge knave 
of the worlde, an Englishe man by byrth, but he had 
Italian parents: he had the randsackinge of all the 
Englishe lybraryes, and when he had extracted what he 
pleased he burnt those famous velome manuscripts, and 
made himself father to other men’s workes—felony in the 
highest degree; he deserved not heaven, for that was to 
good for him, neither will I be so uncharitable as to judge 
him to hell, yet I thinke that he deserved to be hanged 
between both.” 


Cu. Hopper. 





ueries. 


SONG ON PUGIN’S IDEA THAT THERE WAS NO 
CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE BUT GOTHIC. 


The following little jeu d'esprit was written 
about the time of the publication of A. W. 


~ [* See 1" S. ii, 424. 499.) 











Pugin’s Contrasts. It was privately circulated, 
and made some little noise: can any of your 
readers give me an idea who was its author, or 
any information about him ? 


“Oh! have you seen the work just out 
By Pugin the great Builder? 
* Architectural Contrasts’ he’s made out 
Poor Protistants to bewilder. 


“ The Catholic Church, she never knew 
Till Mr. Pugin taught her, 
That Orthodoxy had to do 
At all with bricks and mortar. 


“ But now, ’tis clear to me and all, 
Since he’s published his lecture, 
No church is Catholic at all 
Without Gothic Architecture! 


“Tn fact he quite turns up his nose 
At any style that’s racent ; 
The Gracian, too, he plainly shows 
Is wicked, and undacent. 


“ There’s not a bit of pious taste 
Iver since the Reformation ; 
*Twas Harry th’ eighth, the nasty baste, 
That introduced the Gracian. 
“ When they denied the Truth outright 
Of Papal Domination ; 
They threw in the ‘Composite’ — 
That great Abomination. 


“ Next thing their friends to build ‘dozing pens’ 
In the most systematic way go: 
They'd be kilt, they say, the other way, 
With rheumatics, or lumbago. 


“ Some raise a front up to the street, 
Like ould Westminster Abbey ; 
But thin they think the Lord to cheat, 
And build the back part shabby. 
“ For stuccoed bricks, and sich-like tricks, 
At present all the rage is: 
They took no one in, those fine ould min!! 


F.S. A. 


In the ‘ pious’ middle ages!!!” 


Minor Queries. 


Description of our Saviour.—I find on a 
blank leaf pasted into an old Bible, a quaint de- 
scription of the person of Jesus Christ. It is en- 
titled : 

“ The excellent Epistle of Publius Lentulus, the Roman 
Proconsul: In which the Person of our blessed Saviour is 
most accurately described; the very words being faith- 
fully interpreted, which he sent to the Senate and People 
of Rome, during his abode in Jerusalem: according to 
Evutropius.” 

Another MS. I have gives a different transla- 
tion of the Epistle, but the substance of it is 
nearly the same. It is headed: 

“ A description of our blessed Saviour’s Person, now in 
the French King’s Library; sent by Publius Lentulus, 
President of Judea, to the Senate at Rome, when the fame 
of Jesus began to spread abroad in the World.” 


In a Catalogue of MSS. sold by Messrs. Sotheby 








* Pews. 
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and Wilkinson a few weeks since, “ Lot 68.” is de- 
scribed as follows : 

“ BonaventurA de Regimine Conscientiz. Passio 
sanctarum Virginum Euphemiw, Dorothee, Thecle et 
Erasme. Temporibus Octaviani Cwsaris Lentults in 

artibus Judes Herodis scripsit Senatoribus Rome sic. 
MS. of the XV. Century, upon Vellum, original oak bind- 
ing, 12mo. 

«* * An interesting volume, with the celebrated 
Epistle containing the description of our Saviour’s person, 
which has excited so much curiosity.” 

Queries. As this subject has “ excited so much 
curiosity,” may [ ask. 1. Has it been referred to 
or discussed in “N. & Q.”? I find no references 
to it in the indices. 2. Where can I find a 
printed account of this epistle? I have looked 
through Bohn’'s edition of Eutropius, but see no 
allusion to it. 3. What “French king” is re- 
ferred to in the title transcribed? Any informa- 
tion as to these points will be acceptable. Vox. 


“ Remarkable Satires."—Can any of your corre- 
spondents supply the literary history of a small 
volume now before me, entitled, — 

“ Remarkable Satires. The Causidicade, The Trium- 
virade. The Porcupinade. The Processionade. The 
*Piscopade. The Scandalizade; and The Pasquinade. 
With Notes Variorum. London: Printed for Mrs. New- 
comb, the Corner of Fountain Court, nearly opposite 
Exeter Exchange in the Strand. 1760. Price 3s. 6d, 
sewed,” 

The copy before me commences with the bastard 
title (on first page of sheet n) of The Triumvirade, 
or Broad Bottomry, a Panegyri-Satiri-Serio- 
Comi-Dramatical Poem. By Porcupinus Pelagius, 
Author of the Causidicade. The “ Causidicade” is 
not in the book, although mentioned in the title- 
page. Any information as to the authorship of 
the several satires in question, or to contemporary 
notices of the volume, will be very acceptable to 

R. 8. 


Quotation in Burton. — 


“ Deux ace non possunt, et ser — solvere nolunt: 
Omnibus est notum quatre tre solvere totum.” 


Burton quotes these lines, as meaning that 


fiscal burdens fall most heavily, not on the highest | 


or lowest classes, but on the middle class. Is it 
known who was the author of them ? 


Henry T. Rirey. 


The Chisholm, §c.— Will any of your corre- 
spondents be kind enough to explain the origin 
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cellor, Earl of Southampton, who died in 1550, 
marry? Her name was “Jane;” and from his 
will, it would appear that she was sister to the 
Earl of Sussex of that day. 


“ The triple Plea.” — Who was the author of 
these satirical verses, which I might judge, by the 
quaintness and raciness of their style, were written 
at least two centuries ago? ‘They are probably 
too well known to the readers of “N. & Q.” to 
require republication. The “plea” runs thus :—~ 

“ Law, Physick, and Divinity, 
Being in dispute, cou’d not agree 
To settle which among them three 
Should have the superiority.” 
And ending : 
“ But if men Fools and Knaves will be, 
They'll be asse-ridden by all three.” 

Mine is a printed copy, pasted into a scrap- 

book, but I do not know from whence it came. 
M. (2.) 

Translations of Bishops. — What were the cir- 
cumstances attending the first translation of a 
bishop? It was that of Formosus, Bishop of 
Porto, 891. Where can I find the fullest account 
of these translations ? ° G. L. 


“The Buried Bride.”— Who is the author of 
The Buried Bride, and other Poems, 8vo., 1839 ? 

R. Ineuts. 

The Drury Lane Journal. —I have before me 

what professes to be the first number of a new 





and precedence relative to more ordinary titles of | 


the Chisholm (a Scottish), of the O'Connor Don, 
the Knight of Kerry, &c. in Ireland? An enu- 
meration of the existing designations of this kind, 
and whether attached to certain territorial posses- 
sions, or descendible in families, would oblige 

Y¥. B.N. J. 


Wife of Lord High Chancellor Wriothesley. — 
Who did Thomas Wriothesley, Lord High Chan- 


periodical published in 1752. It is called Have at 
You All, or The Drury Lane Journal. By Ma- 
dam Roxana Termagant. Addressed to Sir Alex- 
ander Drawcansir, Author of the Covent Garden 
Journal. Continued every Thursday. 
My question is, Was this really a periodical 
publication? and if so, how long did it last ? 
J. O. D. 


Rev. John Stirling. — There was a translation 
of Terence, Latin and English, by John Stirling, 
published in 1739. The translator, I believe, was 
Viear of Great Gaddesden, Herts, from 1740 to 
1777. Can you give me any further information 
regarding him? Is the name to be found in the 
catalogue of Cambridge graduates? R. Inauis. 


Thomas Draper, Citizen and Brewer.— Thomas 
Draper died before 1653; he is thought to have 
been a brewer by trade, as well as by company. 
If this surmise is correct, is his brewery now re- 
presented by any of the London firms, and which ? 

James Know es. 

Cranmer Family. — Samuel Cranmer, Alder- 
man of the Ward of Cripplegate (ob. Sept. 1640), 
was a brewer of London. Does any one, and 
which, of the modern London breweries, represent 
his brewery ? 

Who was Lady Cranmer, who in 1692 was one 
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of the dressers of the Queen-Dowager Catharine, 
relict of Charles II. ? 

How far has any descent from the Archbishop, 
or fram his brother John, been satisfactorily 
traced ? James Know gs. 


Meaning of Warlow. — Can any of the corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.” learned in the European 
tongues, afford me the etymology of the Flemish 
name Warlow? Has it any connexion with 
Warloch, through the softening of the final letters 
of the latter word? Or is it probable that Farlof 
was now near the original form? Though this is 
a Query of interest but to few, I trust it will be 
allowed a corner in “ N. & Q.” 

Variov ap Harry. 

Under-Graduates are Esquires.— There are, 
perhaps, few who know that under-graduates at 
the Universities are entitled to have Esquire 


affixed to their names. See Custance on the | 


Constitution. 
Can the title be retained by those graduates 
who have not taken holy orders ? J. M. B. 


Manchester. 


Tarts and Pies. — Will you kindly step in with 
your censer, and stay the plague ? 

The philological sensitiveness of a young ma- 
tron is daily being harrowed by what she calls 
the improper use of the word “ pie.” 

“Tt is a tart, my dear,” says the lady when her 
lord offers fruit pasty under the name of “ goose- 
berry-pie.” “Pie,” reiterates her spouse — “ I 
like English : — Tarte or tourte are not English ; 
besides in my earliest education, on high authority, 
I learned that A represented apple-pie; now 
quote in reply.” Here the lady fails: but in de- 
fence starts an etymological disquisition : — “ Pie, 
from pica, from pix, signifies mottled or spotted 
as by pitch; party-coloured or speckled, not 
homogeneous or simple. Applied to a bird, it 
gives the distinguishing name to the mag-pie 
(pied or speckled bird that chatters — ‘mag,’ 
being ‘chatter,’ not the abbreviation of ‘ Mar- 
garet’). Applied to a horse it means one marked 
with two or more patches of colour ; to a buffoon, 
one dressed in motley. The word indicates a 
variety of component parts. We hear of venison 
pasty, the dish of the nobles at the high tables; 
hes of the humble-pie, the dish of the serfs. The 
former used to consist of the flesh alone; the 
latter was made up of the entrails, heart, tripe, 
&ec., called humbles—and hence termed pie. 
The word pie might be used of any heterogeneous 
compound, a pasty of conglomerated orts. The 
word is inapplicable to a dish having but one 


main ingredient. ‘Tart, however, when applied to | 


a pasty, betokens a viand of such succulent vege- 
tables as possess trist juices, and offer some gus- 
tatory acerbity —tart fruits. You may employ 


i 
’ 


the word ‘ pie’ when addressing the vulgar in the 
place of ‘ tart,’ as conveying the most approximate 
idea of the intended article to the minds of the 
unlettered: but such language is only pardonable 
then.” Thus the lady. The gentleman distrust- 
ing the confessions of a tortured etymology again 
asks for quotations, and declines the engagement 
on other grounds. ; 
The malady is becoming chronic : 
“Quid struat his coeptis ? ” 
wherefore I beseech you raise your “ placid head.” 
IGNORAMUS. 
Branding of Criminals,— Will any of your 
learned readers inform me for what offences 
criminals were formerly branded in the hand ? 
When this punishment was discontinued ? What 
was the nature of the brand? and if any such 
| case has occurred of late years in any foreign 
country ? A. B. E. 


Consuls in the Barbary States. — Where can I 
find the names of the gentlemen who filled the 
office of Consul in the Barbary States, i.e. Tunis, 
Tripoli, Algiers, between the years 1740 and 1780? 
If any reader of “ N. &. Q.” could give the names 
it would enhance the favour, as possibly I might 
not have access to the source of information. 

An Enquirer. 





“ Pedigree.” —Whiat is the derivation of pedi- 
gree? Dr. Richardson, in his Dictionary, tells us 
| it is “from the French Grés, or Degrés des Péres, 
i. e. gradus patrum, or a petendo gradus ; and de- 
fines pedigree as the degree or rank of forefathers ; 
or the genealogy or lineage of forefathers.” 

Now, with all my respect for the Dr.’s opinion 
—and the value of that opinion I estimate very 
highly —I do not think this satisfactory. Can, 
therefore, any of your correspondents help me to 
a better derivation of the word ? RAscaL. 


Quotation Wanted: “ Rose-coloured clouds.” — 
Could you inform me where the following frag- 
ments of quotations are taken from ? — 

“ Rose-coloured clouds that rise at morn, 
By noon may turn to — thunder, 
. i a“ silver lilies under.” 


Also : — 


*, ° ° As Angels love good men.” 


W.H. H. 


“The Great Douglas Cause.”"—Is there any 
printed report extant of this very extraordinary 
case, which came on for judgment in the Court of 
Session in Scotland, on July 7, 1767, and occu- 
pied the fifteen judges eight days in delivering 
their opinions. It referred, as many readers of 
“N. & Q.” will be aware, to the identity, or legi- 
timacy, of Mr. Archibald Stewart or Douglas, 
claiming to be son of Lady Jane Douglas, wife of 





If so, you will greatly oblige, 
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Mr. John Steward of Grandtully, and heir to the 
estates of her brother, the Duke of Douglas, who 
died, without issue, in 1761. L. F. B 


An Ordination Query. — Can any clergyman or 
lawyer inform me if one can be ordained a few 
days before one’s twenty-third birthday? It so 
happens that mine falls just after the Sunday on 
which I wish to be ordained. The rubrick says 
no person to be admitted a Deacon under twenty- 


may be able conveniently to admit into the neces- 
sarily limited space which you could afford. 


CANTERBURY. 
1737. John Potter. 
1747. Thomas Herring, transl. from York and Bangor. 
1757. Matthew Hutton. 
1758. Thomas Secker, from Bristol. 
1768. Frederick Cornwallis, from Lichfield. 


| 1783. John Moore, from Bangor. 
| 1805. Charles Manners Sutton, from Norwich. 


three years of age, unless he have a faculty. Is | 


that a dispensing power belonging to — bishop? | 
{. 


W. C. 

Alnwick. 

Monuments in Churches. — Previous to the 
erection of a monument in a church, is it neces- 
sary, or is it customary, to have a faculty from the 
bishop of the diocese ? Asusa. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Bishop Godwin, De Prasulibus. — Of this valu- 
able work I have the edition, folio, Cantab. 1743, 
with the Continuation by Richardson: and I am 
also aware of the existence of three previous edi- 
tions; two in English, 4to. London, 1601, and 4¢o. 
London, 1615, and one in Latin, 4tv. London, 1616. 
I wish to learn if there are any other editions be- 
sides these which I have enumerated ; and, parti- 
cularly, if there is any published supplement or 
appendix bringing the subject down more nearly 
to our own day. I have constructed a list of 
bishops (a mere list, without any biographical or 
other details) from 1743 to the present time ; but 
I believe the list to be very imperfect. It was 
compiled mainly from Mr. Perceval’s Apology for 
Apostolical Succession, 8vo. London, 1839 ; but as 
the materials there were collected with a different 
end in view, it was not very easy to form an ac- 
curate catalogue. If there be no list published or 
announced, perhaps you would not object to open 
ro columns for the formation of a correct cata- 
ogue? I should only propose (what it is the 
fashion now to call) a “nominal list,” with the 
dates of consecration or translation; and I would 
very willingly send you transcripts of my lists for 
the several dioceses of England, which could then 
be corrected and amended by your correspondents ; 
many of whom, as is evident from their contri- 
butions to “N. & Q.,” are full of information on 
this very point. I need hardly add, what every 
historical student knows, that an accurate cata- 
logue of bishops is very often extremely useful, 
even if it does not exceed the mere nominal list 
which I suggest, if the dates be but accurate. If 
you will allow me to print, as a specimen of what 
I mean, my supplementary list for the metropoli- 
tical see, it may serve to illustrate my meaning : 
and if you think it desirable, I will gladly send 
you the rest of my matter in such portions as you 


1828. William Howley, from London. 
1848. John Bird Sumner, from Chester. 


Where a consecration occurs, I have generally 
noted in my list the day of the month, as well as 
the year. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


{ Bishop Godwin’s work, De Presulilus, is certainly one 
of great research and distinguished merit, and if trans- 
lated and revised, and brought down to the present time, 
would be a valuable addition to our ecclesiastical lite- 


| rature; but the nominal list suggested by our correspon- 





dent has already been compiled by different writers. In 
1812, Rivingtons published a pamphlet of 32 pages of 4 
Catalogue of Bishops of Canterbury and York from 168% to 
1812, edited by John Samuel Browne. A complete list to 
1814 is also given in Storer’s History and Antiquities of 
the Cathedral Churches of Britain, 4 vols. 4to. 1814-19, 
Mr. T. Sepping’s list, in his useful work The Sees of Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and. the Colonies, 12mo. 1835, in- 
cludes the prelates between 1750 and 1835. Haydn, in 
The Book of Dignities, continued Beatson’s list to the year 
1851. But the most accurate list of bishops since the 
Reformation is that by the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, 
which was carefully compiled from the Lambeth regis- 
ters, and from personal applications to many of the right 
reverend prelates. Collections for a Fasti Ecclesia Angli- 
cane, by the late Rev. Thomas Stone, M.A., 4 vols. folio, 
are preserved in the British Museum, Addit. MSS. 18767 
—18770.; and our correspondent the Rev. MackENzIE 
Watcorrt has also prepared for publication A History of 
the English Episcopate. | 


“ Mala capta.” — Stow speaks of a tax called 
the Mala capta, levied on the merchants of the 
Wool Staple at Calais in the time of Edward III. 
Can any of your readers tell me what this tax 
was ? Newton Crostanp. 

Hyde Vale, Greenwich. 


[ Stow, in his Survey, says “ The King (Edw. III.) or- 
dained at Calais two mayors, one for the town, and one 
for the staple; and he took for male capta, commonly 
called Maltorth, twenty shillings, and of the said mer- 
chants guardians of the town forty pence, upon every 
sack of wool.” This Maltorth, or Maltolte, in the reign of 
Edward I. was forty shillings for every sack of wool. 
Spelman, s. v. MALETOLTE, says, “ Venit Angliam sub 
anno 29 Edw. I. cum idem Rex 40 solidos @ quolibet 
sacco lan decoqueret.” Cowel also says, “ Maletent, or 
Maletolte, Malum vel indebitum telonium, in the statute 
called ‘ The Confirmation of the Liberties,’ &c. 25 Edw. I. 
cap. 7., is interpreted to be a toll of forty shillings for 
every sack of wool. See also the Statute de Tallagio non 
concedendo, anno 35 Edw. I.” The word maile was 
formerly a general term for any kind of money. See 
Cowel’s Interpreter, under Maile, and Blackmaile. | 


Powell of Fostill (Forest Hill ?) — The Rev. J. 
Hannab, in his preface to his edition of the Poems 
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and Psalms of Dr. Henry King, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, annis 1641-73, gives a letter under date 
Dec. 13, 1639, addressed by the Bishop to’ his 
“ Noble and much esteemed Friend, Mr. Powell at 
Fostill.” 

This Mr. Powell the editor believes to have 
been Richard Powell, of Forest Hill, near Ox- 
ford; and Fostill he considers to have been only 
a following of a corruption of common parlance, 
thus, Fo(rre)st-(h)ill. 

The writer speaks of Mr. Powell in this letter as 
a friend of his deceased brother John, who was 
Public Orator, Oxon; Prebendary of Christ 
Church there, and of St. Paul’s, London; Canon 
of Windsor, and Rector of Remenham, co. Berks., 
ob. Jan. 2, 1638-9. 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me any in- 
formation or references by which to identify this 
Mr. Powell ? James Know res. 

[In the Life of Anthony a Wood, edit. 1848, p. 127., it 
is stated that “ A. W. was born at Sandford neare Oxon, 
in the house of John Powell, gent.. which was a house 
and preceptory somtimes belonging to the Knights Tem- 
plars.” To this passage Dr. Bliss has added the following 
particulars of the Powell family: “The Powells were a 
very ancient family long settled at, and possessing the 
manor of, Sandford; and the name will be regarded with 
the greater interest from the certainty that it is the same 
family with which Milton afterwards became connected 
by marriage; although the poet’s father-in-law lived, it 
is said, at Forest hill. I suspect there were two families, 
nearly connected, but residing, the one at Sandford, the 
other at Forest hill. I find in the Matriculation Regis- 
ter, marked PP., the following entries; the two latter 
brothers-in-law of Milton : — 

“*1628 Maij 23°. Aul. Alb. Gul. Powell Oxon. fil. Ed- 
mundi Powell de Sanford in com. p’d. gen. an. nat. 12. 

“1636. Mar. 10. Ades Christi. Thomas Powell, Oxon. 
fil. 1"*, Rich’i Powell de Fforest hill in com. p’d. arm. an. 
nat. 14, 


“1640. Maii 18. Jacob. Powell, Oxon. fil. Rich’i Powell | 


de Fforest hill in com. Oxon. arm, an. nat. 14.’”)] 


Lucas who visited Gizeh in 1699. — Of what 
family was the Lucas who visited and described 
the Pyramids of Gizeh in the year 1699, and what 
is the title of the work in which that description is 
given ? A Norta CountrYMan. 

[Paul Lucas, a French traveller, was the son of a mer- 
chant at Rouen, and born there in 1664. He first tra- 
velled in the Levant as a jeweller, after which he en- 
tered the Venetian service against the Turks. In 1699 


he went to Egypt, and ascended the Nile as far as the | 
| can be seen. 


cataracts. He returned to Paris in 1703, and published 
the narrative of his journey, entitled Voyage au Levant en 
1699; contenant la Description de la haute et basse Egypte ; 
avec une Carte du Nile, 2 vols. 12mo., Haye, 1705, 1109; 
Paris, 1714, 1731, which is frequently enlivened with a 
dash of the marvellous. His works were edited by Bau- 
delot Dairval, Fourmont, and Barrier. Lucas died in 
Spain in 1737, whilst examining the antiquities of that 
country. ] 


“ Fitting to a T.” —In Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, the latter, after quoting a certain couplet, 








| 


is reported to have added, “ You see they'd bave 
' 
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fitted him [%.e. Warburton] toa T.”. What was 
the Doctor's meaning ? L. E. W. 


[The phrase has reference to the T, or Tee square, an 
instrument used in drawing and mechanics, and so named 
from its resemblance to a capital T.] 

Anonymous Poems.— Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding the authorship of the follow- 
ing work? Jubal, a poem in six cantos, by M. E. 
M. J., author of Waldenburg, published 1839. 

R. Ineuts. 

[By Margaret Elizabeth Mary Jones. Waldenburg, 
which was written when the lady was “only in her four- 
teenth year,” has been dramatised under a different title. } 


Hebrew Work.—Can any of your readers say 
if the printed book described below is valuable for 
its rarity? It bears date of the Jewish era 200, 
a.p. 1440. In Horne’s Introduction, vol. v., it is 
stated that the first Hebrew work ever printed 
bears date 1477, thirty-seven years after this one. 

The volume contains the Pentateuch in Hebrew 
and Chaldee, with points; the five books of Can- 
ticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, besides the Haphtorah from the prophets. 
The Keri and Chethib are marked in the margin. 
At the back of the title-page given below are the 
arms of some Jewish family. The title-page is as 
follows : 
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A translation of the above would oblige, and a 


notice where any other copy of the ee 


[We are indebted to the kindness of the Rev. Dr. 
McCaul, of King’s College, for the following transla- 
tion of the Hebrew: “The five fifths of the Law cor- 
rected accurately with all might and strength. We have 
placed their signs, the signs of the chapters and the Kri 
and Kthiv: with the Targum. So that eye has never 
seen the like. We have transcribed it from a very old 
book, purified seven times. Sons have seen it and have 
blessed it. Sages and prudent and have praised it. And 
of it we have seen, and have thus rendered letter for letter, 
word for word, according to its points and accents, so that 
it may be depended upon, And the beginning of our 
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work was here in Sabioneta, which is under the Govern- 


ment of the Lord Vespizian Gonzaga Colonna, — | his 
Majesty be exalted. In the house of the Prince and the 
noble, the glory of the Lord Rabbi Tobia’ Foa. May his 
Rock and Redeemer preserve him. In the year 317=1557.” 
The book is in the British Museum, } 





Replies. 
KING JOHN'S HOUSE AT SOMERTON. 
(2™ S. iv. 28.) 

I offer my best thanks to Batxrot for his good 
intentions in correcting a supposed “ great mis- 
take” in my Monarchs retired from Business, 
wherein I say that the French King John was 
confined at Somerton, in Lincolnshire. To show 
that I am correct, I refer your correspondent to 
the Journal of the King’s Expenses, published by 
M. Douet d’Arcq, which refers to the last year of 
his captivity ; and also to the article contributed 
to the Philo-Biblion Society's volume last year, by 
the Duc d’Aumale. 
by the Société de I'Histoire de France. From 
three sources I took my authority for asserting 


The “journal” was printed | 


that John was confined in Lincolnshire; and at | 
| saying “ There is-no such place in Lincolnshire.” 


Somerton I copied from the original French, 
“Somerton dans le Comté de Lincoln.” 
transcript of the passage, the same words will be 
found in one of the July numbers of the Courrier 
de Il’ Europe, 1856. Here are authorities enough 
to demonstrate that I spoke “by the card ;” and 


In a) 


D QUERIES. 


I think it will appear that the great mistake 
has not been made by Dr. Doran, but by your 
correspondent Baturot. I have never been in 
Lincolnshire, yet I venture to say that there is a 
Somerton Castle in that county. Some account 
of it, with engravings, may be seen in Hudson 
Turner's English Domestic Architecture, i. 172, 
173. I venture further to state that there is most 
conclusive evidence that King John of France 
was there confined. See Rymer’s Federa, vi, 
113. 130, 131, 157—159. 161. 164. 167. 174, 175. 

The above cited records are not inconsistent 
with his also having been confined at Somerton in 
Somersetshire, but I imagine that Bauirox will 
find it rather difficult to establish the fact by sub- 
stantial evidence. Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 





Not knowing on what authority Dr. Doran 
may have asserted that King Jobn of France was 
confined at one time in the castle of Somerton, in 
Lincolnshire, I cannot pretend to say whether 
your correspondent Baxxrox is right or not, in 
calling the assertion a great mistake. But Bat- 
tion himself has committed a great mistake, in 


He may see a brief account of Somerton castle ; 


| that its builder was Anthony Bec, Bishop of Dur- 


they who look into the Duc d@’ Aumale’s paper | 


must be satisfied that the French King John was 


never a prisoner at “ Somerton in Somersetshire.” | 


The memoir by the Duc d’Aumale, founded on 
papers discovered by His Royal Highness among 
the archives of the House of Condé, was translated 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1856. 
Therein the original passage referring to one of 
the localities of the king’s captivity is thus trans- 
lated: “In December, 1358, steps were taken to 
remove the King of France to the castle of So- 
merton, in Lincolnshire.” That John was con- 
fined in Lincolnshire is further proved by two 
circumstances. In the book of expenses above 
referred to, there is an entry for the hiring of a 
house at Lincoln for the autumnal quarter, in- 
cluding expenses for work done, 16s. ; and, more- 
over, when the king’s furniture, &c., was sold, on 
his leaving “ Somerton,” one William Spain, of 
Lincoln, got “ the king’s bench” for nothing. 

My own belief is, that “ Somerton” is simply a 
mistake on the part of the original book-keeper, 
and should be “ Somercot,” in Lincolnshire. And 
this emendation I intend to make in a new edi- 
tion of Monarchs retired from Business, which 
Mr. Bentley informs me is now required, and for 


ham; that the river Witham passes near it, in 
Camden's Britannia, description of Lincolnshire. 
And in Barth. Howlett’s Selection of Views in the 
County of Lincoln, published by Miller in 1801, 
he may see an engraving of what remains of 
Somerton Castle, and the ancient mansion attached 
to its south-east tower; and a vignette of the re- 
mains of the north-east tower, with a letter-press 
description filling a page and a half, in which its 
distance from Lincoln is said to be eight miles 
along the Grantham road. H. W. 


PORTRAIT (PROFILE) OF MARY STUART. 
(2™ §. iv. 13. 32.) 

Although, I believe, the Exhibition has closed, 
the discussion of this unsatisfactory and baffling 
subject still goes on. In Tait's Magazine, in 
1847, I published a notice of the engravings of 


Mary collected by Mr. W. F. Watson, of Princes 


which I beg to present to an indulgent public the 
| 


acknowledgments of their grateful servant, 
J. Doran. 


Street, Edinburgh ; and in a more recent publica- 
tion the following remarks regarding a profile of 
Mary, the electrotype of which was given me by 
an artist now deceased, of whom Canova declared 
him to be the finest master of bas-relief in the 
world — the late John Henning, the restorer of 
the Elgin Marbles — of Phygaleian and Parathe- 
naic friezes : 
“The most recent discoveries made in the course of 
digging in Old Church Street [no matter where] were, a 
| small but extremely rare old coin of Queen Mary, which 
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the possessor presumes to mean Mary Queen of Scots, and 


Fellow of Jesus College (1623). And upon his return, 


if so, it is historically valuable for a variety of reasons, | 


chiefly as determining the disputed point of her likeness. 
This point arose from the confusion engendered by the 
rage at one period prevalent amongst the French, and 
subsequently the Scotch ladies, for being painted @ la 
Marie Stuart,—a circumstance that produced so many 
‘ originals,’ that it is now nearly impossible to tell what 
Mary Queen of Scots was like. Two authentic portraits 


being patronized by Emmanuel, Lord Scroop, Lord Presi- 
dent of the North, was made by him his Secretary. And 
while he resiied in York, he was chosen by the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Richmond a Burgess for their corpora- 
tion to sit in the Parliament which began in 1627. Four 
years after which he went Secretary to Robert, Earl of 
Leicester, Embassader Extraordinary from England to 


| the King of Denmark, before whom he made several 


. . . . | 
alone are pointed out; one is in the hall of the Douay 


College in France, and another in possession of that 
eminent antiquary, Lord James Stuart, at Moray House, 
Fifeshire. Supposing that when Henry VIII. hanged 
Nicholas Heath, the last of the priors, high as Haman 
over the archway of his own abbey at Lenton, the rage of 
the English Reformation stimulated at the same time the 
destruction of the monastery, we should be at a loss to ac- 
count for a coin of his daughter Mary turning up amidst 
the ruins, her coins bearing, moreover, the double like- 
nesses of ‘Philip and Mary.’ But long as this English 
Mary’s unfortunate cousin was detained in that vicinity 
under the husband of Bess of Hardwicke, Countess of Sa- 
lisbury, it is by no means so improbable that her friends, 
visitors, or secret supporters, may have had some of her 
coins in their possession. Blended also as the neigh- 
bourhood is with associations relating to the Babingtons 
(whose arms remained in Thoroton’s time impaled in & 
chamber window of an old house at Chilwell), could this 
coin, it may be inquired, have had any relation to the 
Babington conspiracy? On that head, as well as on the 
subject of Mary’s veritable profile, we happen to possess a 
curious electrotyped cast of THE FORGED MEDAL produced 
against the imprisoned Queen at her trial for participating 
in Babington’s conspiracy. It affects to bear the bastard 
Latin inscription, MARIA SrovvarR REG1 Scot ANGLI, 
with a large bust of Mary, which it is supposed must of 
necessity have been like, in order to render plausible the 
forgery which made her thus appear to pretend a right to 
Elizabeth’s throne. The coin is very small, rude, and not 
intrinsically valuable, being composed of a silver alloy.” 
You will see that the reason assumed for consi- 
dering this likeness a good one, was very likely to 
occasion its exclusion from the recent exhibition ; 
and I do not in fact know whether it was included 
in it, not having the catalogue by me. 
Suotto MacDurr. 





JAMES HOWELL AND THE “ EPISTOL® HO-ELIANZ.” 
(2™ S. iv. 10.) 

The following extract, from Lloyd's Bibliotheca 
Biographia, will, I think, afford satisfaction to 
some of your correspondents as respects the dates 
and the most important events in Mr. Howell's 
life : — 

“ Mr. Jas. Howell was born at Abernant, in Carmar- 
thenshire, where his father was minister in 1594. After 
he was educated in grammar learning in the Free School 
of Hereford, he was sent in 1610 to Jesus College, where 
he took a degree in Arts. He then travelled for three 
years into several countries, where he improved himself 
in various languages. After his return, the reputation of 
his parts was so great, that he was made choice of to be 
sent into Spain to recover of the Spanish monarch a rich 
English ship seized by the Viceroy of Sardinia for his 
master’s service, upon some pretence of prohibited goods 
being found in it. During his absence, he was elected 








Latin speeches, shewing the occasion of the embassy, viz. 
to condole on the death of Sophia, Queen Dowager of 
Denmark, grandmother to Charles I., King of England. 

“ Mr. Howell enjoyed many beneficial employments, 
and at length was made one of the Clerks of the Council. 
But when the King and the Parliament quarrelled, and 
the royal interest declined, Mr. Howell was arrested by 
order of one of the Parliament's Committees, and carried 
to the Fleet, where, having nothing to depend on but his 
wits, he was obliged to write and translate Books for his 
subsistence. He is one of the first persons who may be 
said to have made a trade of authorship, having written 
no less than forty-nine books on different subjects. 

“At the Restoration, Mr. Howell was made King’s 
Historiographer, and is said to have been the first in 
England who bore that title. 

“ He had a great knowledge in modern Histories, espe- 
cially in those of the countries in which he had travelled ; 
and he seems by his writings to have been no contempti- 
ble politician. His poetry also was smoother and more 
harmonious than was very common with the bards of his 
time. He died in 1666, and was buried on the north side 
of the Temple Church.” 

Amongst the works Mr. Howell published 
was — 

“ Finetti Philoxenis; some Choice Observations of Sir 
John Finett, Knight, and Master of the Ceremonies to 
the two last Kings, touching the Reception and Prece- 
dence, the Treatment and Audience, the Punctilios and 
Contests of Foreign Ambassadors in England. ‘ Legati 
ligunt mundum,’ 1656.” 

Mr. Howell also published the Diary ef Sir 
John Finett, a most curious volume, quite pre- 
Raphaelite in its exactness, and throwing a very 
considerable light upon the events of the period. 

Of Mr. Howelli’s royalist tendencies there is no 
doubt: he took up the pen at an early period in 
the disputes between the King and his Parliament, 
and in one of the several pamphlets which he 
wrote, entitled The Land of Ire, he says : — 

“] pray that these grand refiners of Religion prove not 
quack salvers at last, that these upstart politicians prove 
not imperious tyrants. I have heard of some things 
which they have done, that if Machiavel himself were 
alive he would be reputed a Saint in comparison of them. 
The Roman ten, and the Athenian thirty tyrants, were 
mere babies to them; nay, the Spanish Inquisition, and 
the Council of Blood which the Duke d’Alva erected in 
Flanders, when he said that he would drown the Hol- 
landers in their batter-tubs, was nothing to this, when I 
consider the prodigious power they have assumed to 
themselves, and its daily exercise over the bodies, the 
estates, and the souls of men.” 


There are some curious things to be found in 
Howell’s Instructions and Directions for Foreign 
Travel, 1650. In this book he relates that, about 
a century before, a race of savage men were dis- 


covered in central Spain— Pythagorean, Troglo- 
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dites — speaking an unintelligible language, and 
ignorant of Christianity ; and then he goes on to 
say, “they were reduced to Christianity, but are 
to this day discernible from other Spaniards.” Is 
there any reference to this in other works on 
Spain ? Varioy ap Harry. 


SEPARATION OF SEXES IN CHURCHES. 
(2™ S. iii. 108. 178.; iv. 54.) 


To answer briefly some of the Queries of F. S. 
A., I would observe, 

1. That the Apostolic Constitutions are un- 
doubtedly genuine and authentic, so far as they 
really contain what was held in the second and 
third centuries to have been established by the 
Apostles. These Canons or Constitutions are well 
known to have existed before the Council of Nice, 
which followed and conformed to them. They are 
also cited as apostolical by St. Epiphanius: ‘AAAd 
kal of "Améatodol paw ev rH Avardte: 7H Kadovpévy * K. 
t. A. (Heres. xtv.) They probably originated in 
the East, but were equally valued and followed in 
the West. 

2. Tam not aware that any of the Latin Fa- 
thers make mention of the separation of the sexes 
in churches. 

3. I strongly suspect, though I cannot prove, 
that this practice does prevail in several Roman 
Catholic churches, without any reference to their 
vicinity to Protestants. I know of several in 
England, where I am certain that the practice is 
followed, in accordance with the spirit and custom 
of the primitive Church, and without the slightest 
reference to what may prevail in other commu- 
nions. I may here mention that St. John Chry- 
sostom merely testifies what no one contests, that 
at first the sexes were not separated. Still we 
have sufficient evidence that this practice pre- 
vailed very early. It is well known that the kiss 
of peace was given by the men to the men only, 
and by the women to the women; for which the 
sexes must have been placed separately. Fleury, 
in his Manners of the Christians, describing the 
arrangement of the faithful in the church, informs 
us, that the “ Hearers were seated in order; the 
men on one side, and the women on the other ; 
and to be more separated, the women went up in 
the high galleries, if there were any” (} xt.). 
The historian Socrates moreover records of the 
holy Empress Helen, that she always prayed in 
the part appropriated to the women: éy ry yuvar- 
kov téyuars (lib. i. cap. 17.). 

5. In all, or most of our old English countr 
churches, there is the women’s door on the nort 
side, by which they entered and quitted the 
cburch, and the men’s door in like manner on the 
south side. In these churches the old benches 
are often met with, much more ancient than the 





pews which disfigure the upper portions of them ; 
and it is evident that the women always took their 
places on the north side, which in many old 
churches they still do: and this must have been 
the practice long before the change of religion, 


_ 


and the abomination of pews. F. C. H. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Col. Macerone (1* S. x. 153.; xi. 35.) — Read- 
ing in the British Museum, I was startled to see 
my own name in “N, & Q.,” and still more when 
I found that the tendency of the passage was to 
deny to my father’s brother (Colonel Maceroni) 
the privilege of existence. Will you allow me to 
establish the first step for any future’ researches 
with regard to him by assuring you that he was 
no fiction. He was born in England of an Italian 
father and English mother. He lived in England 
till about thirteen; in Italy from that to about 
thirty, and in England for the rest of his life. 
He negociated between the Allies and Paris at the 
Capitulation, and about that time it was that he 
returned to England, as his Italian fortunes had 
been bound up with those of Marshal Murat (I 
have no papers by me and am writing from me- 
mory). He died July 25, 1846. It is necessary, 
perhaps, in order that my signature may not ap- 
pear to deny my relationship, to explain that my 
great-grandfather, in consequence of a family 
disagreement, changed the spelling of his name 
from Maceroni to Macirone, and that when my 
uncle went to Italy and found that nearly all his 
Italian relations spelt their name Maceroni, he 
returned to the old way, while his brother, my 
father, remaining in England, still continued to 
spell his name as his father and grandfather had 
done before him. Grorce Auvcustus Mactrone. 


Thomas Potter (2™ S. iv. 41.) — There can be 
no doubt, I think, that your well-informed cor- 
respondent, D., has successfully vindicated Wilkes 
from the authorship of The Essay on Woman. He 
has not, however, taken notice of Walpole’s state- 
ment (Memoirs of Reign of George IIT,, i. 310.), 
that Wilkes and Potter “had formerly composed 
this indecent patchwork in some of their baccha- 
nalian hours :” but after reading D.’s evidence as 
to the date of its composition, I think every unpre- 
judiced mind must be satisfied of Wilkes’ entire 
freedom from any participation in its authorship. 
The object of my present note is, however, to di- 
rect your correspondent’s attention to a statement 
(probably a slander of Walpole’s) of which he has 
taken no notice, but which is certainly curious 
with reference to Potter's claim to the authorship 
and Warburton's conduct in the House of Lords : 

“ Bishop Warburton,” says Walpole (i. 312.), “ who had 
not the luck, like Lord Lyttelton, to have his conversion 
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believed by any one, foamed with the violence of a Saint 
Dominic; vaunted that he had combated infidelity and 
laid it under his feet; and said the blackest fiends in hell 
would not keep company with Wilkes, and then begged 
Satan’s pardon for comparing them together.” 

And shortly afterwards he proceeded to make a 
statement, on which D., from his obvious acquaint- 
anee with the secret history of the time, may per- 
haps be able to throw some light. “ Warburton’s 
part was only ridiculous, and was heightened by 
its being known that Potter, his wife’s gallant, 
had had the chief hand in the composition of the 
verses.” 


| 


In short, my query is —does there | 


exist any other statement than Walpole’s as to | 


the suspicion of an improper intimacy existing 
between Potter and Mrs. Warburton ? We Ss 
Rule of the Pavement (2™ S. iv. 26.) —Is there 


any rule laid down by the Commissioners of Po- 
lice, that policemen shall “ take the wall?” The 


in the Belfast Commercial Chronicle. These 
letters not only appeared in that paper (about 
1838), long ere the Belfast Daily Mercury was in 
existence, but being from the pen of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, a solicitor in Belfast, were republished 
in a separate volume as The Montgomery MSS. 
The volume, which came into my possession as 
part of the chain of evidence connected with a 
case or claim to the Stirling peerage (not Hum- 
phrey’s), remained with me up till a few months 
ago, when I gave it away, as I was moving my 
books. Suotto Macpurr. 


Cox's Museum (2™ §. iv. 32.) — I have in my 
possession, bound up with other pamphlets, — 


“A descriptive Catalogue of the several superb and 


4 : , ae 
magnificent pieces of Mechanism and Jewellery exhibited 


| Tickets a Quarter-Guinea each. 


metropolitan police do so continually, without | 


paying any attention to the “rule of the pave- 

ment.” Surely those in authority ought to set a 

good example to others. I hope that the Com- 

missioners have seen No. 80. of “N. & Q.;” and 

that they have given, or will give, their men in- 

structions to observe the “rule of the pavement.” 
I 


For the information of C, E., I may tell him 
that at Dresden, and many other towns in Ger- 
many, on crossing a bridge it is essential to take 
your right hand, a “ trottoir” being given up, one 
on each side, for passengers crossing. I was once 
angrily spoken to by a German, having ignorantly 
taken the left hand side of the bridge. M. W. C. 

Alnwick. 


General Wolfe (2™ S. iv. 44.) —As you have 
been occupied lately regarding the heroic con- 
queror of Canada, of whom so little unfortunately 
is known, you may perhaps interest your readers 
by inserting the following inscription (if it be not 
already in the “ N. & Q.”) to him, and to his gal- 
lant opposer the Marquis de Montcalm. It is 
placed upon a monument erected to their memory 
at Quebec,—I believe on the “Plains of Abra- 
ham :” — 

“ Mortem Virtus communem, 
Famam Historia, 
Monumentum Posteritas dedit.” 

I knew an old gentleman, who died about the 
year 1832, at the age of ninety-six or ninety-seven, 
Colonel Dalrymple, who was in Wolfe's regiment, 
the 20th Foot, and had seen him; he also stood 
very near Admiral Byng during his trial on board 
the “ Monarch” at Portsmouth. . 


Kensington. 

O'Neill Pedigree (2™ §. iv. 38.)— Your cor- 
respondent, J. MacKELt, is quite wrong in alleg- 
ing that “ no letters ” on this subject ever appeared 








in the Museum at Spring Gardens, Charing Cross. 
1773.” 

Although the catalogue describes the action of 
the several parts of the mechanism, and two or 
rather “ pieces” have bulls occupying a prominent 
position in them, no reference is made to their 
eyes as, like the poet’s, “ rolling.” 

Varvov ap Harry. 

George Washington an Englishman (2™ S. iv. 
39.) — The Penny Cyclopedia is right. By re- 
ference to Jared Sparks’ Life of Washington, it 
will be seen that he was born Feb. 22, 1732-3, in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia; no doubt at 
Bridge’s Creek on the Potomac river. A _ pe- 
digree of his family is given in Baker’s Northamp- 
tonshire, vol. i. p. 514. In the date of his birth, 
Feb. 11. is there put for Feb. 22. L. (1.) 


“ Which the world will not willingly let die” (2°¢ 
S. iii. 30.) —I trace the origin of the phrase to 
Milton: let those who can go further do so. In 
“ The Reason of Church Government urg’d against 
Prelacy,” Works, Pickering, 1851, vol. iii. p. 144., 
after stating the success of his early education in 
England (“it was found that whether ought was 
impos'd me by them that had the overlooking, or 
betak’n to of mine own choice in English, or other 
tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter, 
the stile by certain vital signes it had was likely 
to live”), and that he had afterwards resorted to 
the private academies of Italy, where he had re- 
ceived “ written Encomiums which the Italian is 
not forward to bestow on men of this side the 
Alps,” — he adds: 

“IT began thus farre to assent both to them and divers 
of my friends here at home, and not less to an inward 
prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by 
labour and intent study (which I take to be my portion 
in this life), joyn’d with the strong propensity of nature, 
I might perhaps leave something so written to after times, 
as they should not willingly let it die.” 

For thus speaking of himself Milton, in graceful 
terms, craves “ to have courteous pardon :” 

“For although a Poet soaring in the high region of his 
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fancies, with his garland and singing robes about him, 
might without apology speak more of himself than I 
mean to do, yet for me sitting here below in the cool 
element of prose, a mortal thing among many readers of 
no Empyreall conceit, to venture and divulge unusual 
things of myselfe, I shall petition to the gentler sort, it 
may not be envy to me.” 

J.D. 


Paisley. 


Kitchenham Family (2™ S. iv. 9.) — William 
Kitchenham, who died in 1676, left by will (as is 
presumed) the yearly sum of 10s. for ever to the 
“ancientest poor” of this parish (Wadhurst, 
Sussex). This money has been always paid out 
of a farm called Foxes, and one field in it has 
always been known as Kitchenham Fields. It is 
distributed by the vicar on Ascension Day to ten 
of his most aged parishioners, 
sum of 10s. paid yearly from the same estate, 
under the same bequest, to the minister of the 
parish for the time being, for preaching a sermon 
on Ascension Day. The present owner and oc- 
eupier of Foxes Farm is Aylmer Haly, Esq. 
( Commissioners’ Reports on Charities, vol. xxx. 
(Nov. 26, 1836), fo. 746. 

In Berry’s Sussex Genealogies, at fol. 334. there 
is a pedigree of Gardner, of the Visitation 1634, 
which declares Loora, daughter and sole heir of 
John Kitchingham of Ashburnham, in co. Sussex, 
to have been married to John Gardner of Ruspar, 
co. Sussex, whose great-grandson and heir was 
aged nine years at the date of the Visitation, in 
which the arms of Kitchingham quartered with 


Gardner are given as, “Argent on a chevron | 
quarterly, Gules and Sable between three Eagles | 


displayed of the last, as many bezants,” 

In the Catalogue of Cambridge Graduates, 1787, 
at p. 228., are the following : 
“ Kitchingham, Robert, of Caius College, A.n. 1660, A.o. 


1664, 

“, John, do. AM. 1663. 

« Bryan, Sidney, A.B. 1697, A.M. 
1701, 

a Richard, do, A.B. 1741, A.M. | 
1745. 

Robert, do. LL.B. 1744, 

e Henry, Clare Hall A.B, 1777, A.M. 
1730.* 


. Sept. 6, 1739. Joseph Knight of Ashburton, Devon- 
shire, married to Miss Kitchingham, with 7000/., and 1002 
per ann.” — Gentleman's Magazine, ix. 495. 

“ May, 1778. *Preferred, the Rev. Henry Kitchingham, 


to the Vicarage of Kirby-on-the-Moor, Yorkshire.” — | 


Ibid., x\viii. 238. 
D. B. 


Regent Square. 


The Braose Family (2 S. iii. 380. 412. 476.) 
— Attention has lately been called in “N. & Q.” 
to the family of Braose. Allow me a little space 
for some corrections in their early history. Dug- 
dale’s errors hold to the present time. In Ba- 
ronage, i. 414., he states that William de Braose 


There is a further | 





| (temp. William the Conqueror) married the daugh- 
| ter of Judhel of Totenais ; that his son Philip mar- 

ried Berta, daughter of Milo, Earl of Hereford ; 

that William, his son, was the same who died in 

exile in 1212. Making the two Williams one per- 
| son created a difficulty as to their wives. The 
younger married Maud St. Waleric. What should 
| be done with Berta, the wife of the elder? Dug- 
dale transfers her to Philip. What should be done 
with Philip's wife? ‘Transfer her to William, his 
father ; and suppose that, when William, his son, 
called Judhel de Totenais “avus,” he must have 
meant great grandfather. These mistakes may be 
corrected from Dugdale himself. (See Mon., lst 
edit., i. 319. Ex Bibl. Cott. Jul. D., xi. fol. 26.) 

We find the name of Philip’s wife in a charter 
to Sele Priory (Mon. i. 581.) “ Hane confirma- 
tionem Philippi concessit uxor ejus Aanor et 
Wittus fil* suus,” &c. Aanor was doubtless the 
daughter of Judhel. 

In another charter to Sele (Mon., ib.) William, 
Philip’s son, says, “ Ad hoc testes idoneos adhib’eo 
Bertam conjugem meam, Philippum fratrem meum,” 
so that Berta was wife of William; and he had a 
brother Philip, which Philip is mentioned in 2 Joh. 
(Rot. Obl, p. 94.) as uncle to the William who 
| died in 1212, and must have been then more than 
eighty years of age, if his was the charter to Sele, 
one of the witnesses to which was Seflrid, Bishop 
of Chichester, 1125 to 1148. Agreeing with what 
I have written is a pedigree by Roger Dodsworth 
in the Bodleian Library, iii. 12. 

William de Braose=. . .. . 





| . 
Philip=Aanor, daughter of Judhel de Totenais. 
! 





-: 
Willus=Berta, daughter of Milo, Earl of Hereford. 
| 


| 
Willus, died in exile, 1212=Maud St. Waleric. 
\ 





Willus, » ved in Wi r Castle, 1210. 
tarved in Windsor Castle FL. 
Rudhalls, the Bell-founders, §c. (2™ 8. iii. 76.) 
| — Although the copy of the Catalogue of the 
| Rudhalls’ Bells, respecting which S. M. H. O. 
inquires, does not appear to occupy that place on 
the walls of the Bodleian Library to which his 
| memory assigns it, another exemplar may be 
| found in that library among the Browne Willis 
MSS. (folio, vol. xliii. 25.), the title of which I 
subjoin : 
“ A Catalogue of bells cast by the Rudhalls of Glou- 
cester from 1648 to Lady-Day, 1751, for sixteen cities in 
| forty-four several counties, the whole number being 2972, 
to the entire satisfaction of judges of bells.” 
Printed at Gloucester, on a large sheet. The 
| same volume contains also the following lists : 
1. “A catalogue of peals of bells, and of bells in and 
for peals, cast by Henry Bagley of Chalcombe, in the 
county of Northampton, Bell-founder, who now lives at 


Witney in Oxfordshire; who had not published the fol- 
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lowing account of those he can remember, had he not 
been requested thereto by several persons of judgment in 
bells and ringing. Printed by Leonard Lichfield, near 
East-Gate, Oxford, 1732. 

2. “Thomas Lester, Bell-founder, at the Three Bells 
in White Chapple, London, successor to y* late ingenious 
Mr’. Rich*. Phelps, hath cast y® following bell and peals, 
&c., from August, 1738.” 

The bell referred to is the tenor bell of Bow 
Church, Cheapside; weight, 53 cwt. 

W. D. Macray. 


Curtain Lecture (2™ §. iv. 28.) —I have before 
me a small, but rare, volume; some account of 
which may be interesting to Vox. Here is the 
title : — 

“ A Curtaine Lecture: as it is read by a Countrey Far- 
mer’s Wife to her Good Man; by a Country Gentle- 
woman or Lady to her Esquire or Knight; by a Soul- 
dier’s Wife to her Captain or Lievtenant; by a Citizen’s 
or Tradesman’s Wife to her Husband; by a Court Lady 
to her Lord. Concluding with an imitable (sic) Lecture, 
read by a Queene to her Soveraigne Lord and King. 
London: printed for John Aston, and are to be sold at 
his Shop, at the signe of the Bull’s Head in Cateaton- 
street. 1638.” 

Then follows the dedication : — 

“ To the generous Reader, but especially to Bachelours and 
Virgins. 

“ This Age affording more Poets than Patrons (for nine 

Muses may trauel long ’ere they can find one Mecenas) 


made me at a stand to whom I might commend the dedi- | 


cation of this small Tractate, especially bearing this 
Title. To any Matron I durst not, though never so 


modest; lest her conscience might alledge unto her shee | 


had been guilty of reading the like Lectures. To a Mar- 
ried man | feared to do it, lest having been often terrified 
with his Curtaine clamours, I might rather adde to his 
affliction, than insinuate into his affection. Therefore to 


you, O single Batchelours, and singular Virgins, I recom- 


mend both the patronage and perusal of these papers; 
and the rather, because in you it can neither breed dis- 
trust, nor beget distaste; the Maides not coming yet to 
read, nor the Young men to be Auditors. But howsoever 
I proclaime this work free from all offence, either to the 
single or the double. 

“ Marriage is honourable, and therefore I say unto thee, 
Marry ; feare nothing, Audaces fortuna juvat: for it may 
be suspected, if there were fewer Batchelours, there would 
be more honest wives; therefore, I say again, Marry at 
all adventure. If thou hast children, think them thine 
owne, though they be not; thou art sure to have a wife 
of thine owne, though the issue be another man’s. Be 
valiant, feare not words, they are but wind, and you live 
at land, and not at sea: with which admonishment, and 
encouragement withall, I bid you generously farewell. 


eT.” 
It is possible that the term “ Curtain Lectures” 


has not been much circulated by the title of this | 


work, as it appears to be scarce, — Lowndes only 
having seen one copy, which is in the British 


Museum.* H. B., F.R.C.S. 


Tobacco and Wounds (2" §. iii. 385.) — From 
Salmon’s Ars Chirurgica (1697), it appears that 
tobacco was quite noted for its healing properties. 


[* The British Museum copy is that of 1637.) 


As an ingredient in recipes for plaisters, poultices 
(emplasters, cataplasters), and ointments, it oc- 
curs at least twenty times. I extract the follow- 
ing: book iv. c. 9. xciv.: — 

“ The Medicines also which you apply to such poisoned 
wounds must be of a thin or liquid substance, that it may 
the more easily pass to the bottom of the wound; and 
they must be of a drying and digestive quality, to resolve 
or draw out the virulency or poison of the matter. Such 
are ointment of tobacco, made thin with oil of tobacco,” 
&e. 

Ointment. Book iv. c. 19. xe.: “TR Ung. Ni- 
cotiane 3iii., pouder of Tobacco, 3i., Gum Elemi, 
3(s. ; mix, and make an ointment.” 

Emplaster. An emplaster for binding wounds 
is composed of different proportions of “ Juices of 
Tobacco and Melitot, Frankincense, Fir-Rosin, 





Bees’wax, Sheep’s suet, Turpentine, Powder of 


Virginia Tobacco.” C. D. H. 


“ Tre,” “ Pol,” and “ Pen” (2S, iv. 50.) — 
These prefixes, together with many others, such 
as Lau, Caer, Ros, §c., are very common in Corn- 
wall; they are thought to be relics of the Picts, 
who were driven to the west by the Saxons and 
Angles. For several centuries the Picts con- 
tinued with the Gaels of Cornwall: and these pre- 
fixes are evidently memorials of them, and also of 
the Cimbric people, who were agriculturists of 
Cornwall. The Rev. W. Beal, who has written 
| an instructive little work on Britain and the Gael, 
thinks that the meaning of 7re is mansion, town, 
or little village. Pol means pool, or head; and 
that Pen, means head, end, and ruler. ‘These 
being prefixed to words to which meanings are 
given, the names of many places will have a de- 
finite meaning: for example, hane means old or 
ancestors; Zrehane would mean, the old mansion, 
or the mansion of one’s ancestors. Many others 
might be noticed, but space will not allow. E. N. 

Launceston. 


“ By Tre, Pol, and Pen, you may know Cornish men.” 

The above are words of the old Cornish lan- 
guage, which was a dialect of the Celtic. The 
word Cornish, means a reaping-hook; and the 
| county was so called from its resemblance to that 
article, a hook leading into the sea. 

Tre, means a country; Pol, a hole or mine; 
and Pen, a high land, or a mountain,—the primi- 
tive word is Ben, but, when the letter B has a 
point over it, it is pronounced as P. These words 
are still in use in the Celtic, and have the same 
meaning as the Gaelic, still spoken in Ireland and 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Cornish people are descendants of the old 
| Celtic stock ; and most of the places in that county 
bear still their old names. Many of the churches 
were dedicated to Celtic saints. J. M. C. 


Ivory Carvers at Dieppe (2™ S. iii. 509. ; iv. 
37.)—I am obliged by the information respecting 
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my inquiry that appeared under the signature of 
H. Bascuet; but what I want particularly to 
know is, whether, about the year 1620, there was 
at Dieppe an artist of any eminence of the name 
of Pierre Simon? I should be glad of any clue 
by which to direct my researches. ME tetss. 


Grant's Edition of Chatterton (2™ §. iv. 24.) — 
Mr. Grant was merely the publisher of the edition 
of Chatterton’s Poetical Works printed at Cam- 
bridge in 1842. The author of the life prefixed 
was an Undergraduate of this University, who, I 
believe, is still living. Tuomeson Coorsr. 


Cambridge. 


Old Sermon Books (2™ §. iii. 466.)—In reply to 
Asusa’s inquiry respecting the Sermon Books 
used by the clergy 150 or 200 years ago, I beg to 
state that I am in possession of one that belonged 
to a member of my family, about that time, simi- 
lar to the one he describes. It is 7 in. long, 5 in. 
broad, and 14 in. thick; containing about 200 
leaves, bound in dark brown or black, with nar- 
row gilt lines on the cover and back. Each page 
contains 39 or 40 lines, written in a very small 
and illegible hand. It contains (as far as it goes) 
seven or eight sermons, varying in length, as 19, 
20,17, and 18 pages. The latter sermon is di- 
vided into two parts (18 and 16 pages): the first 
of which, the writer finishes by saying, “I shall 
reserve the 2¢ part for your entertainement the next 
Lord’s day.” The word “entertainement” does 
not seem used as meaning amusement ; but as the 
French use their word entretenir, entretien. In 
the inside of the cover is written in a modern 
hand the following notice : — 

“This book of Sermons belonged to Francis Rayney, 
Clerk, M.A., of Tyers-hill, near Durfield, Yorkshire, 
Curate of Woolley, near Wakefield, 6 of Janty, 1682. 
Bap* 21* August, 1651; died, unmarried, Nov 28", 1697, 
and buried there.” 

The first five pages of the book contain prayers 
for before and after the sermon, and the long 
prayer for the Universities and Clergy, &c. A. 


George Ridler’s Oven (2™ §. iii. 509.; iv. 19.) 
— A copy of this song, with an explanation, suf- 
ficiently far-fetched, of its apparent nonsense- 
verses, is given in The Critic for Oct. 15 and 
Nov. 1, 1856, pp. 501. 524. It is there described 
as being a Royalist song, written probably at the 
time of the first foundation of the Gloucestershire 
Society, viz. in the year 1657. The account is 
taken, in an abridged form, from the report of that 
society for 1855. W. D. Macray. 


“ Tallo-Ho!” (2™ §. iii, 415. 517.) — Some 
derive this expression from Tyahillaut, or Thia 
Hillaud, but Query meaning thereof. Urquhart 
(Spain and Morocco, 1848) says: “ Talla-ha, the 
sallying ery of the Arabs; Zally-ho was doubtless 
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brought by the Crusaders.” “Hoix” is said to 
be from Haut-icy or Haut-iccy ; “ Hark Forward” 
from Forbuer or Fort-buer, “a qui-forbuer ;” 
“Halloo” from Hah! Le Loup, or Au Loup, 
wolves being found formerly in England as well as 
in France. 

“ This word served as a shout to set the dogs on a pur- 
suit, which expression continues in use to this day, though 
no wolves be found in England at present.” — Gent. Mag., 
vol. lix. p. 784. 

Also Athen. (6 Ap. 1850), and La Venerie de 
Jacques du Fouilleux, Paris, 1573. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


“ My Dog and I” (2"4 §. iii. 509.) — 
“ And when I die as needs must lap, 
Then bury me under the good ale-tap.” 
The same idea in — 
“ Wenn ich einst sterbe, so lasst mich begraben 
Nicht unter den Kirchhof, nicht iber den Schragen ; 
Hinunter in den Keller, wohl unter das Fass, 
Lieg’ gar nit gern trocken, lieg’ allweil gern nass.” 
Schwiibischer Trinklied, 1829. 
J. H. L. 


Judge Binghani (2™ S. iv. 56.) —C. W. B. will 
find in Foss’s Judges of Englund, vol. iv. p. 419., 
that Sir Richard Bingham was a Judge of the 
King’s Bench from 1447, 25 Henry VI., to 1471, 
11 Edward IV., and that he died in 1476, and 
was buried at Middleton in Warwickshire, where 
there is a monument representing him in his 
official robes. He belonged to a family established 
at Carcolston, in the hundred of ies in Not- 
tinghamshire; and by his wife Margaret, the 
daughter of Sir Baldwin Frevill of Middleton, 
and widow of Sir Hugh Willoughby of Wollaton, 
Notts, he had a son named Richard, who married 
Margaret, the daughter of Sir Thomas Rempston, 
who was uncle by the half-blood to Sir William 
Plumpton. R. C. H. 


Derivation of the Word “ Cotton” (2™ S. iii. 
306. 416.) — Cotoneum, a quince, may be merely 
another omy of Cydonium, a quince 
(Cydonia mala, apples from Kudwvia, a town of 
Crete, famous for abounding with this fruit), 
whence both Quiddany and Quince may be easily 
traced ; the former perhaps thus: xvdwvia, xvdaénov, 
Cydonium, Cydonio, Cydoni, Cyduani, Quidani, 
Quidany, Quiddany. R. 8S. Cuarnock. 


Gray’s Inn. 


Anne a Male Name (2" S. iii. 508.) — The 
names of the late Lord Rancliffe were George 
Augustus Henry Anne Parkyns. 

1 beg to mention to J. G. N. that Anne is the 
surname of an old family in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, so that there may possibly be instances 
of males bearing that christian name without its 
being necessarily derived froma female. C.J. 
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John Bradshaw (2™ §. iv. 47.) — Without dis- 
puting the incontinency of John Bradshaw, I 
would suggest to ®. that in giving the dates of his 
admission to Gray’s Inn as 1632, and of his call 
to the bar as 1645, he has confounded him with 
some person of the same name and county; and 
I believe the Bradshaws formed a very numerous 
family. 

As far as my investigations extend, the Lord 
President was a younger son of Henry Bradshaw, 
of Marple Hall, near Stockport, in Cheshire, and 
was admitted into the Society of Gray’s Inn on 
March 15, 1620, and called to the bar on April 23, 
1627. It is certain that he was elected Judge of 
the Sheriffs’ Court of the City of London in 1643, 
and that he was assigned in 1644 as one of the 
counsel against Lord Macquire for the rebellion in 
Ireland (Whitelock’s Memorials, p. 106.); both 
sufficient to prove that he was not called to the 
bar in 1645, as . suggests. 

If Bradshaw had considerable property in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond in 1644, the date of 


the entry in the Richmond Registry, as ®. would | 


lead us to infer, he could not have acquired it 
from Lord Cottington’s confiscated estates, for the 
grant of 2000/. a-year out of them was not made 
to him till August, 1649, as a reward for his ser- 
vices on the king's trial. (Whitelocke, 415. 420.) 
Epwarp Foss. 


Duncombe’s Marines (2™ S. iv. 51.) — John 
Duncombe was a captain and lieut.-col. in the 1st 
Foot Guards up to March 10, 1743, on which day 
he was commissioned as colonel of a regiment of 
Marines. This information may possibly tend to 
lead W. E. to a conclusion: if he arrives at one, 


I should be glad to be made acquainted with it. | 


I do not know whether his ifterest is in Col. Dun- 
combe, or in his corps of Marines; but if in the 
former, I can supply him with further information. 
Will W. E. have the kindness to say when and 
where he finds “ Duncombe’s Marines” men- 
tioned ? and can he, or any other reader of “N. 
& Q.,” inform me who Col. Duncombe was? I 
have reason to believe that Duncombe was not 
his patronymic, but was assumed on some occa- 
sion for some purpose. James Know es. 


Thomas Goddard (2"* §. iii. 467.) — Amongst 
the MSS. in Corpus Christi College Library, Ox- 
ford, there is one (No. ccevii.) described in the 
Catalogue as a “ Biographical Notice of Thomas 
Goddard,” which may, perhaps, be the person 
about whom C. B. desires information. J.E.J. 


Bow and Arrow Castle (2nd S. iv. 31.) —Your | 


correspondent, Mercator, A.B., would probably 
find his legend of Willian Rufus in the Dorset 
County Chronicle, of which the Mayor of Dor- 





Lines on Lord Fanny (2" S. iv. 50.) —I doubt 
whether the epigram quoted by L. B. has any po- 
litical or personal significance, or whether it of 
any reference to Pope’s Lord Fanny. It is merely 
a bad translation of La Fontaine’s fable of Le Re- 
nard et le Buste : 

“ C’étoit un buste creux, et plus grand que nature 

Le renard, en louant |’effort de Ja sculpture; 
Belle téte, dit-il; mais, de cervelle point !” 

The sarcasm is still more ancient than La Fon- 
taine, who probably imitated it from Phadrus's 
Vulpis ad Personam Tragicam : 


“ Personam tragicam forte vulpis viderat : 
Oh quanta species, inquit, cerebrum non habet !” 


J. Emerson Tennent. 


Cock-and-Bull Story (1* S. ix. 209.) — As the 
origin of this expression appears to be left an open 
question in the 1* S. of *N. & Q.,” I beg leave 
to offer what I have long considered an obvious 
solution. It seems proper, however, to premise 
that the explanations suggested by some of your 
correspondents, even if they have not been deemed 
wholly satisfactory, surely possess great value as 
illustrating the phrase: and as a kindred illus- 


| tration I would cite the French expression “ coq- 


a-l’fne,” which stands for any unconnected discourse 
or rambling talk. This comes very near to a 
“cock-and-bull story.” But what is the origin 
of our English phrase ? 

May we not trace it to those Pontifical letters 
which are commonly termed “Bulls?” The 
“ Bull,” I need not say, is so called from having 
attached to it, by a riband, the pontifical seal or 
bulla. This bulla bears on one side the name of 
the pope with the year of his pontificate, and on 
the other the images of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The image of St. Peter is of course suggestive of 
the cock; and thus we have the two things 
brought together, the “ cock” and the “ bull.” 

When our forefathers rejected the papal su- 
premacy, they ceased to regard the Pope's bulls 
with either dread or veneration. And it was pro- 
bably with reference to these once potent missives 
that the practice then arose of designating any 
discourse or tale that passed unheeded, as a “ cock- 
and-bull story.” 

This conclusion is not in any way disturbed by 
the near affinity of the French phrase, “ coq-a- 
l'ane,” which also appears to claim an ecclesiastical 
origin. Buta few days before Peter was warned 


| to repent by the crowing of a cock, a Greater 


| 


chester (Mr. Enser) is, I think, possessed of a | 


complete file. 


Ssotto Macpvurr. | 


than Peter entered Jerusalem riding on an ass. 
Some preacher, discoursing on the fall of Peter, 
suddenly passes, by an abrupt transition, to the 
ass from the cock. Hence, we may suppose, the 
expression “sauter du coq 2 I'asne” (Cotgrave, 
1650) would naturally become vernacular, for 
any unconnected and rambling discourse. Hence, 
also, the phrase “ coq-a-l'ane.” Tuomas Boys. 
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“ Time and again" + (ant S. iv. 29.) — “ Time 
and again” appears to have signified originally 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 


once ‘and again,” and thence to have acquired the | 


meaning of “again and again.” Grammatical or 
ungrammatical, the phrase has some countenance 
both i in F renc h, Latin, Scotch, and German. 

“ A time,” in some parts of Scotland, is the act 
of once furrowing between two ploughings. If 
two furrowings intervene, it is “a double time ;” 
if four, “a double double time ” (Jamieson, Sup- 
plement). 

In German, “once” 
time”). 

A time,” in the sense of “ once,” exactly cor- 
responds to the French “une fois.” With “ time 
and again” compare also the French phrase, “ de 
fois } autre.” 

“Fois” is a slight modification of the Latin 
“vice.” Like the Spanis sh “una vez” and the 
Portuguese “ huma vez,” the French “ une fois’ 
comes from the (not classical) Latin, “ una vice.” 
Indeed, our own “once,” with its various ante- 
cedents in old English, claims the same origin, 
thus : — und vice, un(& vi)ce, once. 


is einmal (einmahl, “ one 


Tuomas Boys. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


The Councils of the Church, from the Jouncil of Jeru- 
salem, A.D. 51., to the Council of Constantinople, A.p. 381., 
chiefly as to their Constitution, but also as to their Object 
and History, by the Rev, E. B. Pusey, D.D., is a fragment 


of a large work begun in 1850; for the preparation of 


which the learned author studied the Councils of 1000 
years, Circumstances have, however, compelled Dr. Pusey 
to publish a part of the Councils of the first most im- 
portant period. The work was undertaken with the view 
of showing that the only authority of the State which 
the Church of England has ever formally recognised, had 
been recognised in times long antecedent to the Reforma- 
tion ; times, with whose precedent the minds for whom he 
was writing would be satisfied; and of exhibiting the 
evidences furnished by the earliest period of the Church, 
that matters of doctrine were always exclusively decided 
or attested by those whom the Apostles left to succeed to 
such portion of their office as uninspired men could 
discharge —the Bishops of the Universal Church; but 
though limited in its object, the Reverend writer ex- 
presses his trust, that in this volume “he has given an 
intelligible history of the Councils of the Church down 
to the close of the second General Council of Constan- 
tinople, before which Arianism finally fell.” 

From the publishers of the preceding volume, Messrs. 
Parker of Oxford, we have also received Sequel to the 
Argument against immediately repealing the Laws which 
treat the Nuptial Bond as Indissoluble, by the Rev. John 
Keble, M.A.: The Pustor in his Closet, or a Help to the 
Devotions of the Clergy, by the Rev. John Armstrong, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown ; Constitutional Loyc ulty, 
a Sermon pre ached be fore the Univer rsity of Oxford on 
Saturday, June 20th, 1857, being the Day on which Her 
Majesty began Her happy Re ign, by the Rev. Drummond 
Percy ( ‘hase; and the new part of Parker’s Oxford Pocket 
Classics, containing Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. 


[2n4 §. No 82., Juny 25. °57. 


desirous of producing a popular 
Percy's Reliques in one volume, entrusted the revision and 
editing of it to the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott; and well 
has he justified the selection. The mere antiquary will 


Messrs. Routledge ebeing 


| of course not be satisfied with a Percy which has been at 


| all abridged ; 


| tiful in the original work, 





but the lover of the old poetry, for the 
poetry’s sake, will be delighted with this little volume, 
which contains not only all that is really good and beau- 
but a graceful sketch of the 
life of Thomas Percy, “a name musical to all lovers of 
poetry,” and an enlarged and improved Glossary. 

If Madame de Staél was the first to tell the rest of 
Europe that Germany had a literature, to Thomas Car- 
lyle is mainly due the credit of telling England of what 
that literature consisted. In the Edinburgh Review, and 
the short-lived Foreign Review, he gave to the world the 
first critical notices of the writings of men whose names 
were only beginning to be heard in England; and so told 
of their merits and their short-comings — their originality 
— their genius —their eccentricities, that he sent thought- 
ful men to their works to read and judge for themselves, 
These Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Collected and re 


| published by Thomas Carlyle, will be a welcome book to 


many a thoughtful reader. The first volume only has 
appeared, but how rich that first is will appear when we 
say that it contains Carlyle’s Essays on Richter, Werner, 
Goethe, Heyne—on German Literature, German play- 
wrights, German Romance, and Robert Burns. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Mitron's Lerrens or Srare. 1694. : 
Tue Ber,on Univensat Werxty Pamrarer. 9 Vols. 
1733-4. 

*a# Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messns. Bert. & Dator, Publishers of * NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


8vo. London 


Gnross’s Awriqurrizs or Exctann. Last Edition, with Plates. 

Wanted by Charles John Bailey, The Strand, East Street, South- 
ampton. 

Hroorns’ An acs ALYPsts. 

Moore's JHixo 0 PanTuron. 

Acarpra’s Occutt Paitosorny. 
Wanted by Thomas Millard, Bookseller, Newgate Street, London. 

Matonre’s Suaxsreane, 21 Vols. 

Rusxw's Srones or Vexice. Second-hand. 

Quatn's Anatromicat Prares. 


Wanted by Cornish Brothers, 37. New Street, Birmingham. 


Ratices ta Correspandents. 


T. Ler 
see our Ist 8. viii. 272 
1.8. G—x«. 
mitana, fol., 
Antiquitatum Italia, 


Ar FRED ¢ or notices of Dr. Drake and his condemned work, 


D. Francisei Baronii ac Manfredis, De Majestate Panor- 
1630, is rare; but has been reprinted in Greevii Thesaurus 
vol. ¥- fol. 172%. An ¢ punt of the author and 
a Me other works will b und in Jocher Gelehrten- Lexicon, theil i. 
col. 1417. 


inswers to Correspondents in our next. 


Tonacco axp ovr Revoxvtion, 1688. Jn this article, 2nd S. iv. 47., the 
paragraph beginning with“ Servants of Charles I1.,” should form ean 
of the text. Quotation from Granger begins with the words 
Bartow.” 

“ Norrs ano Queares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowtaty Paars. The subscription for Stamrep Cortes for 
Sta Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Ixorx) is Is, id., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bert ano Datpy, 186. Freer Srarer, E.C.; to whom 
also all Commonications ron ruz Evr:ron should be addressed. 








